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Photographing the Scarlet Tanager 


By C. W. LEISTER, Ithaca, N, Y. 


among the hosts of feathered travelers that are migrating northward. 

One of my favorites is the Scarlet Tanager, and I know of no prettier 
sight than that offered by a male, busily engaged in pursuing flying insects. 
With sudden darts into the open, he shows his scarlet and black colors so 
vividly that the impression is never forgotten. ' 

Tanagers are not common during the summer at Ithaca, usually only one 
or two pairs being located in a season. The year 1919, however, proved to be 
a banner year for them. Early in the season we noticed more than the usual 
number of Tanagers. As time went on, it seemed that more of them were 
going to nest in the locality than had ever done so before. Often we could 
hear several males singing at the same time. 

The nesting season soon came, and on our walks we were always on the 
lookout for a pair that had started their nest. For a long time our efforts 
were unrewarded. Other nests were found but the Scarlet Tanager’s 
remained undiscovered. The males seemed very plentiful but if we tried 
to keep them in sight very long, we usually lost them along one of the 
ravines. The females were not often seen and none was noticed carrying 
nesting material. 

Previously, we had experienced unfortunate endings to not a few of the 
nests that we were intending to photograph, and so we began to fear that 
this period of bad luck would be extended to include the Scarlet Tanager. 
This almost proved to be the case. 

Several mornings a male was heard singing from a small wooded slope, and 
we decided there must be a nest nearby. So early one morning I went to 
watch him. He was singing along merrily in a treetop when he was suddenly 
joined by his inconspicuous mate, and, with a few low call-notes, he flew with 
her to a lower branch. I hoped that she would lead me to the nest, and luck 
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was with me, for after a few moments she flew a short distance down the slope 
into a small but high elm. There on a horizontal limb, about thirty-five feet 
from the ground, was the much-desired nest. She immediately began 
incubating. 

I thought that our troubles were now over, for the nest was so situated 
that it would be fairly easy to photograph, and I could almost see the pictures 
that I was going to have. However, things were not destined to turn out that 
way. Several days later, on going to the slope, equipped for picture-taking, 
neither of the old birds 
was seen, and we feared 
that something had 
happened to them. The 
ascent to the nest was 
made, and then, to our 
dismay, we found that 
it was empty. Some 
marauding red squirrel 
or thieving Grackle, 
had, in all probability, 
made off with the eggs. 
At any rate they were 
gone and our photog- 
raphy hopes with them. 
There was nothing left 
to do but pack up and 
go home. 

There then followed 
a period that was at 
first promising and then 
discouraging, until, one 
day, much to our sur- 
prise, we discovered 
another nest in a hem- 
lock, about twenty-five feet from the ground and only a little over a hundred 
yards from the house. A ladder was soon placed against the tree and the climb 
up to the nest made. It contained three of the beautiful, pale bluish green, 
spotted eggs. They were still fresh, and so it is possible that the nest was 
built by the same pair of birds that were so unfortunate in their first attempt. 
We decided not to place our box camera in the tree until the eggs should have 
been incubated for four or five days more. After the expiration of that time, 
on going out to the nest, we found that the worst had happened. There on the 
ground lay the three eggs, smashed by their fall from the nest above. Several 
little holes were punched through the shells, which gave evidence that a mis- 
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chievous House Wren was the culprit this time. I now practically gave up 
hope of getting any pictures of them this year. 

But better times were to come, and about a week had passed when I was 
told of another Tanager’s nest, only twelve feet from the ground and out in 
the open, over a path, where the light and other conditions were excellent for 
photography. 

We did not have time to visit the nest for a few days, and before having 
done so, heard that the eggs had hatched and that the young were already 
several days old. A few days later found us at the nest, with a tall stepladder, 
tripod, and camera. The ladder was soon erected and,’almost before it was in 
place, we were greatly and agreeably surprised to see the female return and 
feed her young, 
paying no atten- 
tion to the ladder 
or tous. Heavy 
teams were mov- 
ing under the 
nest all day long, 
and this had 
caused her to 
lose almost all 
fear of anything 
coming near her 
nest. While the 
camera was be- 
ing focused on 
the young, she 
again returned 
and evidenced 
absolutely no MALE SCARLET TANAGER AND YOUNG 
fear of either 
camera or man only three feet away. We were more than delighted! Such a 
remarkable bird after the disappointing experiences we had had with others 
of her kind! The camera clicked each time she returned to the nest. Several 
times a picture was taken, the slide replaced, and a second exposure made 
before she left the nest for more food, all without any great show of concern 
on her part. She was such a wonderfully good subject that more than a dozen 
pictures were soon taken. 

The day was warm, and the young seemed to require no brooding, for the 
general routine at the nest was as follows: first, she fed the clamoring young, 
then she observed them quietly for a moment, and, finally, before going in 
search of more food, she thoroughly inspected and cleaned the nest. During 
the time she was at the nest, we, of course, refrained from making any sudden 
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movements, but even though she were frightened away, all her actions were 
more or less deliberate and no concern was shown for the fate of her offspring. 
She often perched on some wires running overhead and occasionally gave her 
little song, very similar to that of the male but much lower in tone. 

Four days passed before we had time to visit the nest again and found that 
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the young were almost ready to leave. So we arranged them on a convenient 
branch and set up our cameras so as to get the old birds feeding them. The 
female readily fed them in this new location and the male also came with his 
insect offering. Our only trouble was in keeping the young on the branch. 
One insisted upon climbing on the back of another, with the result that both 
usually fell off and we were kept busy replacing them. The female readily fed 
a young bird held in one’s hand, and later when we tried holding all of the 
young out at arm’s length, she fed them there. A handful of Scarlet Tanagers! 
The male, however, could not be induced to feed them in what he doubtless 
considered to be such a dangerous proximity. At times he approached within 
a foot of the extended hand but lost his courage at the last moment. Both 
behaved splendidly and we took a good many pictures of them. 

Our time was limited, and so we placed the young back in the nest, and 
with a feeling of mingled joy and wonder that such perfectly wild birds could 
be so confiding, started homeward. 
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A Gnatcatcher’s Troubles 


By R. D. BOOK, M.D., Corning, Ohio 


, ‘WO little Blue-Gray Gnatcatchers were building their nest. Each day 
it grew larger and larger. Both were doing the work but I judged that 

’ the female was the busier. As she arrived with each new particle of 
material, she would settle down into the nest and turn about to see that it 
was snug-fitting yet comfortable, then she would dispose of her new material 
and fly away for more. In a few days it was finished and both of them seemed 
to be extraordinarily proud of their work. They hung around the nest, jealous 
of other birds, and took, for such little beings, an amazing amount of comfort 
in their possession. 

The next day I visited the spot again. There was no nest—nothing but a 
few torn fragments hanging desolate from the crotch of the young oak tree 
where had been but a day before a most beautiful little bird creation. Off in 
the grove I could hear the tiny little voices of the Gnatcatchers, however, and 
I thought to search them out and try to console them in some way for the out- 
rage that had been committed by boys who are uncontrolled by parents, 
teachers, and a set of officials who labor under the mistaken idea that young 
outlaws can be influenced by kind words, baby talk, thieves’ slang, and puerile 
piffle. 

The little birds needed no consolation from me, however. They were so 
busy that they scarcely deigned to notice me—or else they were acquainted 
with me and knew they would not be harmed. I stood near them a long time 
and watched them building another home. Already it was well under way. 
It, too, was built next to the trunk of a small oak sapling, in a crotch where a 
small limb joined the trunk, about eight feet from the ground and two hundred 
feet from the former location. The nest was not at all inconspicuous and was 
easier to reach than the first one. 

This time both birds were equally busy. The male sang his squeaky little 
song and hurried back and forth with material, each time getting down into 
the nest, depositing his small leaf or bit of fiber, reaching over the sides of the 
nest and meticulously tucking it in with his needle-like bill. If one bird reached 
the tree before the other was quite through he would wait patiently on a limb 
while the other completed his work hurriedly and flew swiftly away for more 
material. There was no jealousy or impatience on the part of the female 
such as is often seen. They worked in complete harmony and were apparently 
as happy as birds can be—seemingly having forgotten their misfortune in the 
new task that confronted them. 

The nest was half built when a Wood Pewee, flitting about as is his wont, 
in search of small winged insects, innocently alighted on a branch of the young 
oak about five feet from the nest. He was merely taking a rest, but the Gnat- 
catcher flew at him furiously. There was no argument, no quarrel, no declara- 
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tion of war, no warning. The little bird seemed to take it for granted that 
the Pewee could see that they had preémpted the tree. It was their property; 
they were building a home upon it, and any bird that had the audacity to 
perch so near was unacquainted with the commonest woods manners. Back 
and forth the little thing flew, buffeting the Pewee in the roughest manner. 
Often his little bill seemed to catch the Pewee on the head or back or side. 
Still the larger bird obstinately retained his perch, seeming to say, “I am not 
doing you any harm. This tree is as much mine as yours, and I am not going 
to leave it.”” “Squeak, squeak,” the little Blue-Gray Gnatcatcher would say, 
“Get off of here, get away from my property.” 

Sometimes the little bird would cut a figure eight. He would strike the 
Pewee on one side, pass over him, then quickly whirl and catch him on the 
other side before he could regain his equilibrium. Several times the Pewee 
was knocked from the limb, but he would instantly return to precisely the 
same spot. 

Then the little bird tried new tactics. He alighted on the end of the limb 
on which the Pewee sat and hopped along it silently, approaching nearer and 
nearer. The Pewee’s head was slightly turned away, either through sullenness 
or contempt. Suddenly the Gnatcatcher made a swift dash at him. This time 
he caught him square amidship. There was no hesitation on the part of the - 
Pewee. He did not stagger or try to regain his equilibrium. He was knocked 
off the limb as abruptly as if hit by a rock. No doubt the little bill pierced 
his side. This time he did not resume his former perch. He flew to the 
neighboring tree and the Gnatcatcher immediately resumed his work of 
house-building. 

The little Gnatcatcher’s nest is rightly said to be among the most beautiful 
in bird architecture. While this bird’s home was low and for that reason con- 
spicuous, it was of precisely the same color as the tree on which it was built. 
I discovered in part the reason. A large portion of the material of which it 
was built was obtained from other oak trees in the neighborhood. Bits of leaf, 
small scales of the bark, lichen, bits of wood fiber, all were from oak trees. 
Hence their successful camouflage. At a casual glance their nest looked like 
an excrescence on the tree—the exterior rough and the color shaded exactly 
like the exterior of an oak. 

The next day after the second nest was completed I visited the spot and 
found that boys had been there with their slingshots. The nest was knocked 
from its site and hanging in shreds on a twig below. Securing this I tried to 
ascertain its precise component parts. It seemed impossible. There were 
doubtless thousands of separate pieces, many of them quite minute. The 
coarser nest of the Field Sparrow will often contain over two hundred straws 
or weed-stalks. In this nest there are many very small fibers, some of them 
plant fibers, intricately woven and entwined about innumerable scales of oak 
bark and apparently many reddish oak buds! But the whole texture of the nest 
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is quite like a bit of closely woven, compact, yet incredibly soft felt—a mar- 
velous structure indeed. 

Several days afterward I located the third nest under construction, farther 
up the hill. This time there was very little squeaking song. They meant 
business and they had learned a lesson. They were building high in a beech 
tree, far out on a limb, at least thirty-five or forty feet above ground. Oak 
trees still seemed to furnish a large part of the material. The nest was visible 
from practically one spot only. The beech in full leaf hides it completely in all 
other directions, and it took considerable effort to find the proper viewpoint. 
There is very little chance that the nest will ever be descried by anyone else 
and the birds are quite safe. 

In a few days this nest was completed. I watched it several minutes today 
through a field glass, but there was no sign of a Gnatcatcher in the neighbor- 
hood or on the nest. I had begun to wonder if something might have happened 
to the birds when suddenly a tiny bill was thrust above the rim of the nest and, 
though I could not see it, I have no doubt that an inquisitive little eye was 
taking in the situation and a diminutive brain was wondering whether some 
new calamity was about to follow. Then the little bill withdrew and there 
was nothing more to be seen but the waving beech leaves closely overhanging 
the nest, screening it from inquisitive eyes, shading from the summer sun and 
gently fanning to rest a very unfortunate and tired little bird. 

A friendly Titmouse that followed me for something to eat inadvertently 
perched in a tree quite near the beech. Instantly an angry little male Gnat- 


catcher appeared upon the scene and dashed furiously at the intruder. The 
Titmouse lost no time in withdrawing, assuming a humble and apologetic 
manner, and the dauntless though sorely tried Gnatcatcher again vanished. 
Though hidden from view and hushed in song he was evidently guarding with 
an ever-watchful eye his beloved mate. 


A Curious Nesting Habit of the Tufted Titmouse 


By JAMES P. BAKER, JR., Helmsburg, Ind. 


N May 18, 1917, I made a very unusual discovery in the nesting habit 

of one of our common birds. To me this observation was very inter- 

esting for several reasons, not the least of which was my own unique 
position for witnessing the incident. 

My home is in the wooded hills of southern Indiana. On the date mentioned, 
I was sitting on my front porch, when I observed a Tufted Titmouse fly up 
from the woods below the house and alight on the ground close to the porch. 
From the bird’s subsequent actions I judged that it was a female. There was 
something about her manner, an eagerness and alertness, that spoke of urgent 
duties to be performed. Time was pressing hard, I guessed, because her 
feathers were sadly ruffled and her beak was opened, as if in distress. 

What, thought I, was the cause of such ardent industry? Just at this 
moment the bird flew upon the floor of the porch, not more than two feet from 
my chair. What, indeed, would inspire such reckless and daring behavior! 

The Titmouse surveyed my feet—they did not stir. She examined my 
body—it was motionless. A moment more and I checked my breathing—the 
bird was calmly inspecting me from the arm of my chair. It remained here 
but an instant and then flew to the back of my chair. I could not see her in 
this position, but a moment later I could feel her! She was now perched upon 
my head; taking a wisp of my hair in her beak, she gave several sharp jerks. 
After trying vainly to detach some hair in one place, she would try in another 
until, exhausted in her attempts, she withdrew to the back of my chair. 
After a short rest she renewed her efforts, but with no better success. The tools 
at her command seemed wholly inadequate for tonsorial purposes, and as I was 
in no wise able to assist her, I concluded that any further exertions might as 
well be discouraged. Accordingly I made a very slight move, but sufficient 
to give alarm. 

I learned, however, that the bird’s investigations in my neighborhood 
were but partially completed. In her momentary fright she had flown to a 
tree nearby, but in a minute she was again on the porch, this time on a table 
which stood by the kitchen door. Here she discovered an old shoe-brush, an 
object which seemed to meet the exigency of her demands. She gave several 
heroic tugs at the brush, but not a bristle would yield. 

My screen-door stood open, and in the kitchen near the door was my kitchen 
table. The table caught her eye. That was enough for this Titmouse. From 
the edge of a molasses can she quickly surveyed an array of culinary articles 
which covered the table. It revealed nothing of an architectural nature and 
accordingly she transferred her explorations to the opposite side of the room. 
Here she examined the kitchen range, but it held nothing she desired. With 
the hope that such a bold guest might accept the aid and assistance of her host, 
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I walked slowly into the kitchen. My motives, however, were misconstrued, 
and after her frantic efforts to escape through the screened window, she found 
her way to the open door and flew away. That was the last I saw of her. 

The above incident has additional interest because of two other observations, 
which I will describe briefly. In April, 1918, I was living with a neighbor, 
whose home was about a mile from mine. One day I was watching a collie 
dog asleep on the grass when suddenly a Tufted Titmouse flew down beside 
the dog and began picking at his hair. The Titmouse had made but a few jerks 
when the dog became aroused and moved slightly. This movement frightened 
the bird and it flew away. 

Quite as unusual was an observation made April 16, 1919. A neighbor was 
helping me saw into logs a large sugar tree which had been cut by coon hunters 
the previous winter. The neighbor’s dog had treed a fox squirrel in a nearby 
oak. The squirrel was intensely occupied in watching the movements of the 
dog. A minute or so later a small boy who was with us, and who had been 
watching the squirrel, exclaimed, ‘Look at that little bird on the squirrel’s 
back!” I looked up and saw the boy was right. A Titmouse was perched on 
the squirrel’s back, making every effort to secure some of the animal’s hair. 
The squirrel was motionless and the bird tugged away with great ardor. I 
watched it for perhaps half a minute, when it flew away, accompanied by its 
mate, which had been watching the procedure from a limb nearby. Such is the 
courage and daring of the Tufted Titmouse. 


NIGHTHAWK 
Photographed by Dr. A. H. Cordier, Kansas City, Mo. 


The Migration of North American Birds 


SECOND SERIES 


XIII. EUROPEAN STARLING AND THE BOBOLINK 


Compiled by Harry C. Oberholser, Chiefly from Data in the Biological Survey 


EUROPEAN STARLING 


The European Starling, which has a wide distribution in Europe, was 
introduced into the United States about 1890, when a number were brought 
to New York City and there liberated. Since that time the species has spread 
into adjoining territory in southern New England and the Middle Atlantic 
States. It now breeds north to southeastern Maine, southern Vermont, and 
central New York; west to central Pennsylvania, eastern West Virginia, 
and central Virginia; and south to southeastern Virginia. It has wandered, 
chiefly in winter, also to Ohio, and south to Alabama and Georgia. It probably 
will continue to spread into suitable areas in the eastern United States. The 
records in the following table indicate, as far as known, its appearance in 
various parts of the eastern United States. 


Earliest known date Breeding 


LOCALITY 


Fryeburg, Maine. . 
Hinsdale, N. H. 
Bennington, Vt... 
Bellows Falls, Vt. 
Springfield, Mass. (near) 
Meriden, Conn. 

New Haven, Conn. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Orient, L. I. 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


New York City, N. Y. (80 birds introduced) .... 


Staten Island, N. ¥ 
Englewood, N. J. 
Plainfield, N. J... 
Princeton, N. J. 
Morristown, N. J. 
Salem, N. J..... 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
State College, Pa. 
Easton, Md..... 
Baltimore, Md. (near) 
Washington, D. C. 
Newport News, Va.. 
Savannah, Ga... 


Junction of Coosa and Tallapoosa Rivers, Alabama... 


of appearance 


December, 1911 

December 12, 1913 

March, 1915 

April, 1908 

March 9g, 1908 

December 3, 1900 

January 2, 1918 

May 12, 1907 
1907 

March 6, 1890 


March 15, 1898 
February 11, 1900 
December, 1905 
March 20, 1907 
December 5, 1911 
December, 1907 
February 29, 1916 
February 15, 1910 
October 24, 1913 
February 9, 1913 
January 4, 1912 
November 10, 1917 
January 4, 1920 


Records 


1916 


BOBOLINK 
The well-known Bobolink (Dolichonyx oryzivorus) is a summer resident 
and breeds in North America, north to northern Nova Scotia, central Quebec, 
central Ontario, central Saskatchewan, central Alberta, and southern British 
Columbia; west to southwestern British Columbia, eastern Oregon, and north- 
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western Nevada; south to northern Nevada, northern Utah, central Colorado, 
northern Missouri, central Illinois, central Ohio, central West Virginia, north- 
western Maryland, central Pennsylvania, and central New Jersey; and east 
to the Atlantic Coast region from New Jersey to Nova Scotia. It migrates 
through the West Indies, and less frequently through eastern Mexico and 
Central America to South America, where it winters from Brazil to Bolivia 
and Argentina. It is also of casual occurrence in California, and accidental in 


the Bermuda and Galapagos Islands. 
SPRING MIGRATION 


Number 
LOCALITY of years’ 
record 


April 19 
April 23 
April 23 
May 1 
May 3 
May 2 
April 30 


Palma Sola, Fla 
Savannah, Ga. 
Charleston, S. C. 
Raleigh, N. C. 
Waverly, W. Va. 
Washington, D. C. 
Cambridge, Md. 
Beaver, Pa..... 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Morristown, N. J. 
New York, N. Y. 
Alfred, N. Y. 
Holland Patent, N. Y. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Providence, R. I. 
Pittsfield, Mass. 
Boston, Mass. 
Bennington, Vt. 
Hanover, N. H. 
Plymouth, Maine 
Montreal, Quebec 
Godbout, Quebec 
Scotch Lake, N. B. 
Chatham, N. B. 
Pictou, Nova Scotia 
New Orleans, La. 
Helena, Ark. 
Athens, Tenn. 
Versailles, Ky.. 
St. Louis, Mo.. 
Chicago, Ill..... 
Richmond, Ind.. 
Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
Oberlin, Ohio... 
Detroit, Mich... 
London, Ontario 
Ottawa, Ontario. 
Wall Lake, Iowa 
Madison, Wis.. . 
Elk River, Minn. 
Onaga, Kans... 
Badger, Nebr.. . 
Forestburg, S. D. 
Argusville, N. D. 
Aweme, Man... 
Qu’ Appelle, Sask. Sp ean May 21 
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Average date of 
spring arrival 


Earliest date of 
spring arrival 


April 10, 1913 
April 9, 1912 
April 7, 1912 
April 17, 1917 
May 1, 1906 
April 26, 1908 
April 26, 1914 
April 29, 1910 
April 23, 1896 
May 1, 1888 
April 30, 1896 
April 25, 1905 
April 28, 1890 
May 3, 1911 
May 2, 1906 
May 7, 1905 
May 4, 1914 
April 28, 1913 
May 2, 1890 
May 4, 1880 
May 7, 1913 
June 2, 1884 
May 13, 1910 
May 17, 1896 
May 16, 1892 
April 4, 1894 
April 20, 1904 
April 23, 1907 
April 26, 1912 
April 24, 1888 
April 25, 1915 
April 24, 1913 
April 24, 1913 
April 16, 1904 
April 20, 1896 
April 25, 1913 
May 3, 1904 
April 28, 1912 
April 25, 1914 
May 3, 1914 
May 5, 1908 
May 1, 1900 
May 6, 1904 
May 2, 1895 
May 3, 1902 
May 12, 1913 
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SPRING MIGRATION, continued 


N umber 
of years’ 
record 


LOCALITY 


Boulder, Colo 
Cheyenne, Wyo 
Corvallis, Mont 
Okanagan Landing, B. C 


| 


ir 
| 


Average date of 
spring arrival 


Earliest date of 
spring arrival 


May 24, 1904 
May 17, 1888 
May 15, 1913 
May 30, 1910 


Number 
of years’ 
record 


LOCALITY 


Palma Sola, Fla.. 
Savannah, Ga.... 
Charleston, S. C. 
Raleigh, N. C.... 
Waverly, W. Va.. 
Washington, D. C. 
Philadelphia, Pa.. . 
New Orleans, La. 
Athens, Tenn... 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Bicknell, Ind... 
Onaga, Kans.... 


Average date of 
last one observed 


May 18 
May 17 
May 15 
May 15 


May 21 
May 27 


May 16 
May 19 
May 23 
May 20 


FALL MIGRATION 


Latest date of 
last one observed 


May 26, 1908 
May 28, 1910 
May 19, 1910 
May 27, 1887 
May 16, 1905 
June 6, 1909 

June 17, 1910 
May 29, 1915 
May 25, 1909 
May 25, 1909 
June 1, 1913 

May 25, 1894 


Number 
of years’ 
record 


LOCALITY 


Palma Sola, Fla.. 
Savannah, Ga... . 
Charleston, S. C. 
Raleigh, N. C.... 
Washington, D. C. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Athens, Tenn.. 
Bicknell, Ind.. 


armen Qu” 


Average date of 
fall arrival 


August 27 
August 15 
July 20 
August 28 
August 18 
August 27 
September 5 
August 24 


Earliest date of 
fall arrival 


August 20, 1908 
July 27, 1912 
July 14, 1913 
August 15, 1893 
July 23, 1904 
August 23, 1906 
August 27, 1905 
August 20, 1914 


Number 
of years’ 


LOCALITY 
record 


Palma Sola, Fla. 
Savannah, Ga... 
Charleston, S. C. 
Raleigh, N.C... 
Washington, D. C. 
Beaver, Pa. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Morristown, N. J. 
Geneva, N. Y.. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Providence, R. I. 


Average date of 
last one observed 


Latest date of 
last one observed 


October 9 

October 12 
October 16 
September 
October 4 

September 
September 
September 
September 
September 
September 


October 16, 1912 
Octqber 21, 1910 
October 17, 1910 
October 7, 1896 
November 14, 1885 
October 1, 1908 
September 25, 1791 
September 25, 1908 
September 19, 1915 
September 27, 1913 
September 24, 1904 
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FALL MIGRATION. continued 


LOCALITY spn Average date of | Latest date of 
baie ane last one observed last one observed 


Harvard, Mass. September 16 | September 25, 1908 
Tilton, N. H. d September 5 | September 19, 1907 
Plymouth, Maine ; August 22 August 30, 1895 
Montreal, Quebex September 1 September 16, 1893 
Scotch Lake, N. B. ; d September ¢ September 25, 1907 
Pictou, Nova Scotia August 22, 1894 
Athens, Tenn. September October 6, 1908 
Chicago, Ill. September October 3, 1915 
Bicknell, Ind. § September October 17, 1915 
Youngstown, Ohio September October 14, 1916 
Wauseon, Ohio September October 8, 1897 
Detroit, Mich. September December 20, 1908 
Ottawa, Ont.. September September 29, 1892 
Wall Lake, Iowa. . September October 10, 1915 
Madison, Wis. ; September September 28, 1909 
Elk River, Minn. : August 31 September 7, 1915 
Badger, Nebr. August 27 September 7, 1899 
Forestburg, S. D. September 10 | September 18, 1905 
Aweme, Man. September 14 | September 20, 1910 
Corvallis, Mont. September 4, 1911 
Okanagan Landing, August 13, 1908 
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Notes on the Plumage of North American Birds 


FIFTY-SEVENTH PAPER 
By FRANK M. CHAPMAN 


(See Frontispiece) 


Starling (Sturnus vulgaris, Figs. 1, 2). When the young Starling leaves the 
nest it wears a lusterless, smoky brown or grayish brown plumage resembling 
in color that of a female Cowbird. This is worn for several weeks, during the 
first part of which time the bird remains under the care of its parents and is 
succeeded, through complete molt, by the first winter plumage which is essen- 
tially similar to that of its parents (Fig. 2). During the molt the new shiny 
black, brown, or white-tipped feathers blotch the brownish juvenal plumage, 
giving the bird a mottled appearance. There is no spring molt, and the change 
from winter to breeding plumage is accomplished by a complete or partial 
wearing off of the brownish or white tips to the feathers. These largely, or 
wholly, disappear from the crown, throat, and breast, but traces of them remain 
on the back and belly. The bill changes in color from brown or blackish to 
yellow and becomes a conspicuous field character. The sexes are practically 
alike in color. 

Bobolink (Dolichonyx oryzivorus, Figs. 3, 4). The nestling or juvenal plum- 
age of both the male and female Bobolink resembles in color the one which 
succeeds it; that is, the first-winter plumage. This is acquired by molt of all 
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but the tail and most of the wing-feathers, and is like that of the breeding female 
(Fig. 4) but is everywhere richer, more buffy yellow in tone. This is the ‘Reed- 
bird’ plumage. It is worn until the following spring when, late in February 
and early in March, before leaving its winter home in northern Argentina and 
southwestern Brazil, the bird undergoes a complete molt, including the wings 
and tail. This creates no change in the general appearance of the female, but 
the male undergoes a striking transformation. So far as feathers are con- 
cerned, he is the bird we know in early summer, but the body-feathers are all 
so widely fringed with yellowish, those of the nape with brownish, and those 
of the scapulars, rump, and upper tail-coverts with dusky grayish, that it is 
difficult to believe the bird can pass into the shining black, buff, and white 
breeding plumage (Fig. 3) without losing or gaining a single feather. But dur- 
ing the northward migration in March and April, the yellow, brown, and gray 
tips gradually wear away, the plumage of the nape, rump, upper tail-coverts, 
and scapulars apparently fades, the bill turns from brownish to blue-black, 
and by the time the bird reaches its nesting-ground few traces of what one 
might call its traveling cloak remain. 

The post-nuptial or ‘fall’ molt begins the latter part of July, immediately 
after the nesting season. Like the prenuptial or spring molt it is complete, 
and the bird now acquires the Reedbird plumage and can be distinguished 
from young of the year chiefly by the presence of a few black feathers on the 
chin and breast. In this plumage male and female, young and old, look essen- 


tially alike as they journey through the rice-fields, cross the Caribbean, and 
travel over more than half the length of South America to their winter home. 


Potes from Field and Atudyp 


A Town of Five Thrushes 


The town of Stowe, Vt., is especially for- 
tunate birdwise,—or, more exactly, thrush- 
wise. The good fortune is one not generally 
appreciated by the town’s permanent resi- 
dents, perhaps, but the bird-loving visitor 
in June and July may revel in five breed- 
ing species of Hylocichla,—‘‘five brown, 
wood-haunting Thrushes,’’ as Hoffman 
describes them. 

During the last ten days of June, 1919, 
my husband and I lived at the upper end 
of a Stowe valley leading to the eastern 
slopes of Mt. Mansfield, which lies upon 
Stowe’s western border and has an eleva- 
tion of 4,600 feet. We arrived at 8 o’clock 
one evening. All along the wooded ridge 
north of our house Hermit Thrushes were 
singing, and we found, during our stay, 
Hermit Thrushes most numerous of the 
five species noted. 

South of the house, on the farther edge 
of a grassy meadow, the valley’s stream 
meandered between low, wooded bluffs. 
Here the Veery sang morning and evening. 
Veeries were common in favorable locations 
throughout the lower parts of this region. 

In a narrow, wooded valley leading into 
ours from the southwest, we found a pair 
of Wood Thrushes, the female (?) sitting 
on her nest; so we could not doubt these 
birds were quite at home in this northern 
locality. Twice again we found Wood 
Thrushes; in one case, in deciduous woods 
at considerable elevation, what seemed to 
be a rollicking family party of parents and 
grown children. 

On the first favorable day we set forth 
in the early morning for the mountain top, 
planning to extend the expedition over 
two days and a night, as there is a small 
hotel at the summit. The mountain is 
wooded to its top, and an easy-graded 
carriage road makes the climb a simple 
matter for those who do not care to attempt 
the steeper trails. 

As we ascended the mountain, the Olive- 


backed Thrush gradually replaced the Her- 
mit Thrush. At an elevation of about 
1,400 feet, from a low spruce tree close be- 
side the road, an Olive-backed hastily but 
quietly left her nest and eggs, at our 
approach. 

In June, 1918, we had climbed Mansfield 
from the south, our special quest being 
Bicknell’s Thrush, said to live about the 
hotel at the mountain’s top. That year 
we were unable to find any trace of the 
Bicknell’s Thrush, and we are told that 
other observers have duplicated this ex- 
perience. Some years, because of weather 
conditions during migration or for other 
reasons, no Bicknell’s Thrushes return to 
Mansfield. In 1919, however, we were not 
again to be disappointed. While still a 
thousand feet or more from the summit 
house, we first heard the new song. The 


quality of voice suggested that of the 
Veery, but the song was slower, richer, and 
wholly lacked the Veery’s downward spi- 


raling. This first Bicknell’s was in some par- 
ticulars the most accomplished singer of 
his species we heard, but he lacked the 
romantic mountain-top environment. 

A shower drove us indoors immediately 
on our arrival at the summit, but when, 
toward evening, the rain had ceased, we 
climbed to a rocky viewpoint and looked 
out upon the tangled mat of dwarf balsam 
forest which covers the extreme upper 
slopes and the long, flattened top of the 
mountain. Here and there the expanse of 
balsams was punctuated with Bicknell’s 
Thrushes, each perched on or near the tip 
of a balsam spire. With all of Vermont 
and much of its neighboring states spread 
beneath their gaze, and nothing but the 
sky above, they lifted their heads and 
voices and sang their little, captivating, 
haunting song of three to six notes, all the 
notes, except one, being long and slurred. 
They put so much of music and time into 
each note, that the song, even in its three- 
note form, was still wonderful, and one 
never heard enough. Indeed, one half 
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suspected Bicknell’s of having adopted the 
graceless modern practice of deliberately 
limiting output to enhance value! 

It is difficult, if not impossible, to trans- 
late into words which shall be universally 
satisfactory the song of any bird. To us, 
however, the tender cadence of Bicknell’s 
seemed to indicate, Oh, sweet, dear Vere de 
Vere, each note vibrating and liquid. The 
shorter forms were, Oh, dear Vere de Vere, 
or simply, Vere de Vere. There is little 
range of tone. 

Many other birds rare or interesting 
added pleasure to our stay near Mansfield, 
but these five, the Veery, the Wood Thrush, 
the Hermit, the Olive-back, and Bicknell’s 
—especially Bicknell’s—were the crowning 
joy of our visit to much-favored Stowe.— 
HELEN G. WuitTt Le, Peterboro, N. H. 


American Egret in Vermont 


On the afternoon of Aug. 28, 1918, when 
passing a pond five miles east of St. Johns- 
bury, Vt., I saw two large birds on the 
bank near the road. One of them was a 
Great Blue Heron, the other an American 
Egret. 

Having seen an Egret in Waterbury, 
Conn., on July 31 and August 2, I was 
especially interested. We watched him for 
fifteen minutes, and, when he flew, the 
yellow bill and black legs made identifica- 
tion positive. We saw also a large flock of 
over forty Wild Ducks and also Sandpipers 
of different species. We learned in St. 
Johnsbury that the owner of the pond 
allowed no’shooting, and were told that on 
another nearby pond there had been two 
‘“‘White Heron’’—all summer, these doubt- 
less being Egrets.—EMILy FIELD KELLOGG, 
Waterbury, Conn. 


An Early Egg of Virginia Rail 
on Long Island 


On the morning of April 13, 1919, a Vir- 
ginia Rail was found caught in a steel trap 
set for muskrats in a marsh used annually 
as a nesting-site by this Rail. On the 
ground near the bird was an egg that it 
had dropped. On the preceding day appa- 
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rently no Rails were in the marsh. They 
evidently had migrated in on the night of 
the 12th—a night of warm, heavy rain— 
for several were observed there on the 
morning of the 13th. The earliest date of 
the species’ eggs recorded in the nest in 
the vicinity of Orient is May 28, and their 
common laying period is the first half of 
June. It is extremely interesting that this 
bird should drop an egg on this early date 
and, apparently, on the first night of its 
arrival on Long Island. The egg was in 
dimensions, texture, and markings per- 
fectly normal. Has this species a longer 
breeding season locally than is commonly 
recorded? Does it occasionally deposit two 
clutches of eggs a season? The specimen 
in question may have been prepared to 
nest farther south.—Roy Lata, Orient, 
Long Island. 


Duck Hawks in New York City 


I believe that an account appeared in 
Birp-Lorg, several years ago, of a Duck 
Hawk which frequented one of the tall 
buildings in lower New York City, and that 
a photograph was obtained of the bird. 
But no printed mention seems to have 
been made of the Hawks, one or more of 
which roosted regularly under the eaves 
of the Hotel Biltmore during a part, at 
least, of the autumn of 1919, and which, 
to the best of my belief, were Duck Hawks. 
I went to New York on September 15 of 
that year and remained there for eighteen 
days, staying in one of the skyscraper 
hotels which overlook the Biltmore. Every 
afternoon, except two or three, when I was 
prevented from watching, I saw a Hawk 
go to roost close up under the eaves of the 
Biltmore, on the east or south side of the 
south wing, generally very near the south- 
east corner of it. Occasionally two birds 
went to roost. They sometimes appeared 
early in the afternoon, when the weather 
was fine, and played about the building 
for several hours before retiring. Once: 
three birds came, and made a wonderful 
display as they chased each other about, 
darting, plunging, and soaring in the un- 
obstructed space above the Grand Central 
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Terminal. I could not make out whether 
or not all of them passed the night under 
the hotel eaves. 

There is a dove cote on a sort of terrace 
at the Biltmore, in which live a few Pigeons. 
It was interesting to observe that these 
birds were entirely unmolested by the 
Hawks and that they seemed to have no 
fear of them. Apparently, then, the Hawks 
came to the hotel only after their food for 
the day had been obtained—NaTHAN 
CLIFFORD Brown, Portland, Maine. 


Some Observations on the Osprey 


The nest of the Osprey is as interesting 
as the bird itself. 
seaweed, an occasional piece of cloth, large, 
untidy, it is perched on the topmost fork 
of a tall dead tree, sometimes on the cross- 
piece at the top of a telephone or telegraph 


Made of sticks, straw, 


pole. The tree is not dead when selected 
for a nest, but the droppings of the birds, 
as well as the decomposed fish often thrown 
out, in time kill it. The same nest is used 
year after year, being renovated from time 
to time by throwing out worn parts and 
replacing them by new ones. When the 
birds arrive early in April, the female 
chooses a nest and the courting begins. If 
there are no nests available a new one is 
constructed, male and female alike shar- 
ing the labor. 

In 1919, I had the opportunity for casual 
observance of two pairs of these birds. One 
nest was at the back of the house and one 
at the side. There was much difference in 
the individuality of the two pairs. Those 
at the back of the house paired earlier, 
raised their brood of two birds earlier, and 
left the nest earlier. This pair were very 
much annoyed by a Crow which took every 
opportunity to drive the female from the 
nest and attempt to get the eggs. 

The female of the nest at the back of 
the house, probably made nervous by the 
persistent attacks of the Crow, was very 
excitable. When anyone approached she 
set up a frightened, raucous cry and some- 
times was so worried that she even left her 
nest and eggs at the mercy of the Crow. 
Then there was a contest between instinct 
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and fear. Sometimes instinct was the 
stronger, and, crying harshly, she returned 
to the nest. Sometimes, still crying harshly, 
she circled round and round near the nest 
but did not return until assured that all 
danger was past. These paroxysms of fear 
were the more pronounced when her mate 
was off on his fishing expeditions. When 
he was there to protect her, she sometimes 
only emitted her frightened cry and did 
not leave her nest at all. At other times 
she seemed to lose confidence in his pro- 
tection and flew away, abandoning nest 
and eggs. 

The pair at the side of the house were 
not disturbed by Crows and seemed less 
nervous than the other pair. This female 
was very coy and coquettish and it took 
her some time to decide upon a mate. She 
was courted by two persistent lovers. One 
would alight on her nest only to be beaten 
off. Then the other, taking heart, would 
try his luck and receive the same treatment. 
When she finally chose a mate, I am not 
sure that it was either of these. After she 
settled down to her domestic duties, she 
was a faithful spouse, but a rather shrewish 
one. She insisted on her mate sharing the 
monotony of incubation, apparently much 
to his disgust. When she wanted to leave 
the nest, she became restless and sent sharp, 
complaining cries to the male engaged in 
watching over her. Whether willfully or 
not, he failed to respond. At last, com- 
pletely exasperated, she flew off the nest 
to her mate, and deliberately tried to brush 
him off his perch. He still refused to under- 
stand, but her repeated cries and indigni- 
ties at last had the desired effect. He flew 
toward the nest, circled about it and fin- 
ally settled down on it. The female was 
distrustful. She flew away a short distance 
and returned to see whether he was still 
there, repeating this performance several 
times before she was satisfied that it was 
safe to take the recreation she coveted. In 
a few days she had trained her mate to such 
instant obedience that, when she wanted 
to leave the nest, she uttered a few sharp 
cries, and before she flew off the nest he 
was there to take her place. 

As these observations are merely casual, 
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I do not know whether it is the usual thing 
for the male Osprey to share incubation. 
I never saw the male in the other nest do so. 

After the young were hatched, the male 
in the nest back of the house turned out 
to be a great tease. He would come home 
with a fine fish, and after the female and 
young were sufficiently excited and clamor- 
ing noisily for the food, he would fly away 
with it, leaving a lamenting family behind. 
Sometimes he flew to a nearby tree and 
watched them; sometimes he flew out of 
sight, repeating this tantalizing perform- 
ance several times before giving the food 
to his hungry family. He never ate the 
fresh fish himself but always deposited it 
in the nest where it was ravenously de- 
voured by the female and young while he 
dined on the reserve food which, of course, 
The male in the other 
nest never teased. Coming home with a 
wriggling fish, he dutifully gave it to his 
family. Was it the influence of the female 
that made one male a tease and one a meek, 


was not so savory. 


obedient mate? 

The brood in each nest consisted of but 
two birds. They developed slowly and 
about a month before leaving began to 
flap their wings and make efforts to use 
them. Their first flights were simple ones, 
being low and very near to the nest to 
which they returned apparently much ex- 
hausted. By this time they were as large 
as the parent birds, but were still fed and 
cared for by the older ones. 

The nest perched on the topmost fork of 
the tree faces right into the sun and has no 
protection from rain or storm. During the 
heat of the day or when the weather was 
sizzling, the stood between her 
young and the sun protecting them by her 
outstretched wings. 

Ospreys are distrustful of each other. 
A stronger bird attacks a weaker one in 
mid-air and steals his food. When a female 
is on her nest and a male is flying near, 
she becomes alarmed lest he come and take 
the fish from her nest. They seem to have 
no honest or fraternal instincts although I 
have seen them unite to attack a common 
foe.—Atice K. MeEtoy, Allantic High- 
lands, N. J. 


female 
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Saw-whet Owl at Branchport, N. Y. 


This species is so rarely ‘discovered’ here 
that its every appearance is worthy of 
special notice. On June 20, 1919, in the 
subdued shade of a jungle of hemlocks, I 
found this little Owl perched on a lowly 
branch. He permitted me to approach 
within several feet, flying but a short dis- 
tance when I extended my hand. My 
attention was attracted to him by the 
scolding of Canadian and Black-throated 
Green Warblers, both females. 

On the following day I had the pleasure 
of introducing this little earless Owl to 
Mrs. Stone, and on the third day, June 22, 
Mr. Burtch and I found him perched in 
the same hemlock jungle. An examination 
of many pellets revealed only bones and 
fur of woods mice; no bird feathers were 
found.—CLARENCE F. Stone, Branchport, 
Bs. Fs 

Kentucky Notes 


During the last days of April, 1919, in 
a vacant lot near my house, a Mockingbird 
sang an interesting medley. In the midst 
of its song it would give in succession the 
notes of four members of the Flycatcher 
family, invariably following the same order 
—Wood Pewee, Phoebe, Great-crested and 
Least Flycatchers. This occurred many 
times a day for almost a week. 

On Sept. 11, 1919, I found a Dove sit- 
ting on a deserted Robin’s nest, as if brood- 
ing. She remained there two or three days 
and then disappeared. Whether there were 
any young hatched or not I could not find 
out, as the nest was on a small limb of a 
Carolina poplar, about twenty feet from 
the ground. 

Though White-crowned and White- 
throated Sparrows are rather plentiful here 
in winter and abundant in migrations, they 
vary widely in their distribution. Wher- 
ever there is underbrush I find White- 
throats, but in only three or four places in 
four or five square miles do I ever see 
White-crowns. One of these places is a 
pasture where there are a few scrubby 
cedars and a hedge of bois d’arc; another 
is a small honey locust thicket near a 
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tumbled-down stable. Other places just 
as promising are occupied by White- 
throats but never by White-crowns. 

On Jan. 19, 1920, I saw what I took to 
be three Purple Finches in the top of a 
pine tree. I would have passed them by 
had they not begun to call. On closer ob- 
servation I found them to be Red Cross- 
bills, the first record, so far as I can learn, 
of their appearance here. I observed them 
closely and heard another small flock late 
in the afternoon of the same day. Judging 
from the 1919 Christmas Bird Census, the 
Crossbills have come much farther south 
this winter than usual. 

Why does not the Red-headed Wood- 
pecker winter here? It is a common winter 
resident in many parts of the state and 
was reported from ten places north of here 
in the 1919 Christmas Bird Census. We 
have plenty of mast here and everything 
is as favorable for Red-heads as can be 
found in the sections where they winter.— 
GorDon WILSON, Bowling Green, Ky. 


Blue Grosbeak at Newtown, Pa. 


I thought that Brrp-Lore readers might 
be interested to know that I observed a 
Blue Grosbeak in this vicinity on Sunday, 
May 9, There could be no mistake in the 
identity of the bird for it was watched for 
fully fifteen minutes and corresponded 
exactly to the illustration and description 
in Reed’s ‘Bird Guide.’ This is the second 
time that I have seen this rare bird in our 
vicinity, the other time being in 1918.— 
RussELL RICHARDSON, JR., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


Blue Grosbeak at Rock Island, Ills. 


May 11, 1920, a pair of beautiful Blue 
Grosbeaks came to an elm tree outside of 


our school window. An immense flock of 
Goldfinches just filled the top of the tree 
and on my arrival, at 8 o’clock, I went 
upstairs with my field-glasses to see if any 
other Finches were among them. Not ten 
feet from the window, two male Grosbeaks 
were eating industriously but quietly, 
occasionally darting out to capture an in- 
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sect on the wing. I looked at the markings 
very carefully, the body, head and breast 
being a rich green-blue, shading into black 
at the base of the bill. The wings were a 
dull gray-brown with a lighter cross-bar 
and a tan spot at the shoulder. The tail 
was also brown, medium length, with the 
tips of the feathers rounded. The bill was 
light and shaped like the Rose-breasted 
Grosbeak’s, only very much smaller. Three 
females came later in the day, and they 
were a yellowish tan with darker cross- 
bars on wings and no blue that I could see. 

I watched them three days. The second 
day there were just the two males; the 
third, only one, appearing very restless and 
finally flying off. I had read of Blue Gros- 
beaks and have studied all of the birds in 
our locality, but have never found a record 
of these Grosbeaks here.—GENEVIEVE 
Z1MMER, Rock Island, Ills. 


Belated Evening Grosbeaks 


In the July-August number of Birp- 
Lore, for 1919, mention is made of a 
belated female Evening Grosbeak having 
been seen at Williamsport, Pa., on May 2 
of that year. 

On May 14, 1920, a pair of Evening 
Grosbeaks, male and female, were seen at 
Ulster, Bradford County, Pa., by several 
members of the Nature Club of that place. 
They remained in the vicinity for two or 
three days.—(Miss) MartHA McMorran, 
Ulster, Pa. 


Evening Grosbeaks Like Sumac 
Berries 


I was interested in the article concerning 
the staghorn sumac in the January-Feb- 
ruary issue of Brrp-Lore. I agree as to 
the lack of attractiveness of the berries, 
but would like to add that the Evening 
Grosbeaks do not share this feeling. They 
are avid devourers of them in weather fair 
or foul all winter. I have observed them 
busily eating these berries during at least 
more than half the days of January. 
From four to thirty birds will perch on the 
branches with an air of evident enjoy- 
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ment as they busily chirp and devour the 
seeds.—Mrs. H. W. ABRAHAM, Appleton, 
Wis. 


Bohemian Waxwing in Maine 


On June 3, 1920, I was watching a small 
flock of Cedar Waxwings in an apple tree 
close by my kitchen window, when, to 
my surprise, I saw that one was a Bohem- 
ian. I had never seen this species before, 
but got the markings perfectly as it was so 
near. On June 19, about 5 o’clock, the 
Waxwings were here again, and what was 
my astonishment to see the Bohemian still 
with them !—WInNIFRED HOLWay PALMER, 
Machias port, Maine. 


The Window Visitor 


During the month of July, 1019, a 
neighbor reported to me that a Chipping 
Sparrow, at various hours of each day, had 
been rapping with its bill upon her window- 
panes. She had noticed the pair of ‘Chip- 
pies’ about the door-yard earlier in the 
season, but had paid little attention tu 
them until the brighter colored of the two 
took it upon himself to demand attention 
by repeatedly rapping upon the glass. 
Sometimes it was from the window-sill, 
and often while hovering before the upper 
panes. On one occasion he entered the 
house through an open door, flew about as 
though looking for something, then rushed 
out again, to continue his window-tapping. 

On being told of this strange happening, 
I went over to see the bird perform. The 
next day this Sparrow was rapping at 
my own windows. My efforts to entice 
him into the house were in vain, and 
neither could I find his nest or mate, 
yet his window-rapping continued until 
August 3. 

On May 12 of this year I was pleased to 
find a pair of Chipping Sparrows building 
a nest in a rambler rose bush a few feet 
from my bay-window; but I was more 
pleased when on May 15 the male of this 
pair gave three distinct knocks with his 
little bill upon my window-pane. Later he 
continually gave his signal for attention 
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and boldly faced my outstretched hand 
extended to the glass in token of welcome. 
Bread crumbs were placed upon the win- 
dow-sill, and of these he would occasionally 
partake; alternating with green aphids 
that were beginning to multiply upon the 
new shoots of the rose bush. 

On May 18 his mate had completed the 
set of four eggs, and by June 5 both par- 
ents were busy feeding their young. Yet 
the male still finds time each day to give 
a series of taps upon my window-pane, 
and has also visited and signaled to my 
neighbor across the way, his home of a 
year ago.—LesTer W. Situ, Meriden, 
Conn. 


An Adaptable Robin 


A neighbor relates the following: A pair 
of Robins built a nest on the ledge just 
above her front door, which was within a 
colonial porch about five feet square. She 
was not particularly anxious to have it 
there, but satisfied herself by having the 
loose and long ends of grass and string that 
dangled down cut off. For a few days after 
that the birds did not appear, so she had 
the gardener take it down; but no sooner 
was this order obeyed than the female re- 
turned and laid an egg on the hard wooden 
ledge where the nest had been. She then 
ordered the gardener to return the nest, 
only to be told that he had burned it, but 
he knew where there was a nest of the 
previous year. That was secured and 
placed on the ledge, and the egg was placed 
in it. One of the birds returned, scolded 
much, and set to work to repair the old 
nest, also taking out the one egg. Later in 
the day another egg was laid; and since 
then housekeeping has gone on well.— 
GeorcE Roserts, Jr., Lake Forest, Ills. 


The Warbling Vireo in Southern 
Rhode Island 


The writer was interested in the sugges- 
tion made by Dr. Tyler in Brrp-Lore that 
the decrease in the Vireos noted in the 
Boston region may be due to the spraying 
of the shade trees. 
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For the last five summers the writer has 
spent considerable time in Kingston, R. I. 
Up till the past summer, Warbling Vireos 
have been common in the village streets 
from the middle of May to the middle of 
September. Between 1914 and 1918 there 
seemed to be no marked decrease in their 
numbers. In 1919, however, there was a 
marked change. Not a single Warbling 
Vireo was noted, even during. the spring 
migration. The absence was so marked 
that a careful watch was kept for the bird 
all summer and fall, with no result. 

The spraying of the shade trees will not 
explain the absence of the bird in this case. 
No spraying has been done during the 
time mentioned. 
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The other birds mentioned by Dr. Tyler 
as decreasing—the Yellow-throated and 
Red-eyed Vireos, the Wood Pewee, and 
the Yellow Warbler—are all common in 
the village. The Yellow-throated Vireo 
was unusually abundant during the migra- 
tion, and three or four pairs remained all 
summer. On the other hand, the Baltimore 
Oriole, which seems to have suffered little 
in the Boston region, is decreasing in 
southern Rhode Island. Two or three 
years ago the falling leaves seemed to 
reveal an Oriole’s nest in almost every tree. 
This summer (1919) only one or two pairs 
were seen.—EpWaArD H. Perkins, Lon- 
don, Canada. 


THE SEASON 
XX. April 15 to June 15, 1920 


Boston Recion.—The weather 
ditions during the period covered by this 
report have been remarkable in that there 
were no hot days late in April to stimulate 
the growth of the vegetation, and because 
cold weather prevailed during the greater 
part of May, the temperature falling nearly 
to 40 degrees each night until the middle 
of the month (May 5, 32 degrees). Con- 
sequently, the season, which had been but 
a little behind the average on April 15, was 
retarded until in mid-May it was three 
weeks late, the oak trees at this time being 
practically bare. During the summer 
weather which followed, however, the trees, 
supplied with abundant moisture, acquired 
full foliage in an incredibly short time. 

In the first half of May there was no 
conspicuous, widespread movement of 
birds through eastern Massachusetts. 
Mr. E. H. Forbush me that 
“apparently many more birds were seen 
in the Connecticut valley this year than 
were seen along the coast region.” Here, 
near the seacoast, during the period of cold 
weather, with backward vegetation, strag- 
glers arrived daily; in a few individuals, 
representing many species, the impulse to 
move northward overcame the deterrents 


con- 


informs 


to migration. Among these stragglers the 
Black-throated Blue Warbler was notice- 
able, traveling in advance of its average 
time of migration. Very few White- 
throated Sparrows were seen during the 
spring, and Cedarbirds were late. 

The first big flight of Warblers arrived 
on May 17, the first day of summer 
weather. The Tennessee Warbler came 
with this flight and was well represented 
in the region for the following ten days. 
The Orioles, arriving on May 9, a week 
before the apple blossoms opened, hunted 
for food on the ground, and were seen fre- 
quenting sweet-fern. Throughout the 
month of May, Purple Finches were 
abundant, sometimes gathered in flocks of 
twenty or more under hop hornbeams, and 
feeding on the white ash seeds which had 
fallen during the winter. Between May 15 
and 21 the Pine Siskins passed through on 
their return from the south where they had 
been driven in February; they frequented 
birch trees. 

The delayed spring migration extended 
well into June; few Cuckoos arrived before 
June 1, and migrating Nighthawks were 
seen on June 10 and 14.—WINsoR M. 
TyLer, M.D., Lexington, Mass. 


The Season 


New York Recion.—This year the 
vegetation was somewhat backward and 
the weather noticeably cooler than usual 
for the season. The first and only ‘wave’ 
of arboreal transients, especially Warblers, 
arrived about May 1o. Thereafter such 
species were normally numerous over the 
usual dates, showing little tendency to 
linger late, as in some years, though it was 
a backward season. An exception was a 
male Black-poll Warbler feeding quietly 
and in full song at Fort Lee, N. J., June 15 
(C. H, Rogers). 

Cuckoos were very late in arriving, and 
the Yellow-billed Cuckoo especially scarce. 
M.S. Crosby reports the Black-billed from 
Dutchess County up the Hudson on May 22 
and Yellow-billed, June 8, the latest he has 
ever known these two species to arrive. 
Ordinarily the Yellow-billed Cuckoo is a 
not uncommon breeder on Long Island, 
being the commoner of the two there in 
summer, but this year the writer had 
neither seen nor heard an individual until 
June 20, although there had been abundant 
opportunity to do so. 

At Mastic, Long Island, the Meadow- 


lark is decidedly decreased from its usual 


numbers. Here breeding Meadow-larks 
likely winter to a considerable extent on 
the extensive bay meadows, and it is feared 
that such birds suffered considerable mor- 
tality during the severity of the past win- 
ter. In the same locality, Bobwhites are 
much reduced in number, having doubtless 
been winter-killed. In the present spring 
migration White-crowned Sparrows were 
more nearly common than their wont, as 
they had been last October. The Blue-gray 
Gnatcatcher was much less rare than 
ordinarily. One seen in the Passaic Valley 
north of Plainfield (W. DeW. Miller and 
C. H. Rogers) on May 16 was the first 
record for that region, and others were 
seen in Central and Prospect Parks, New 
York City and Brooklyn. While the 
Tennessee Warbler passed through some 
sections in its abundance of recent years, 
very few Cape Mays were seen. 

Along the shore there are indications of 
a greater abundance of Knot or Robin 
Snipe than in recent years. A flock of 
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probably sixty, observed at Long Beach 
on May 30 by C. H. Rogers and others, is 
worth placing on record.—J. T. NIcHOLs, 
New York City. 


PHILADELPHIA REGION.—The tempera- 
ture for April averaged normal, while the 
fore part of May was anything but what 
could be expected for that time, cold windy 
days prevailing. 

Probably. the most interesting feature of 
late April was the appearance of Blue-gray 
Gnatcatchers in unusual numbers. They 
were observed at several different places 
from April 17 until well on toward the end 
of the month. April 25 brought numbers 
of Eave Swallows. About two-thirds of the 
Swallows observed on that day consisted 
of this species. Hereabouts the Eave Swal- 
low appears to be an uncommon spring 
migrant and to see the bird in numbers is 
rare indeed. About this time, also, Bona- 
parte’s Gulls, which are regular migrants, 
though as a rule none too common, lingered 
about the river in dozens and twentys for 
a few days. On May 2, when the migra- 
tion of these birds was at its height, as it 
seemed, about fifty of these beautiful little 
Gulls were seen coursing about over the 
river, truly an extraordinary number com- 
pared to most years. Could the persistent 
northwest wind which blew almost con- 
tinuously for a week at about this time 
have anything to do with the abundance 
of the Swallows and Gulls? Crossbills and 
Evening Grosbeaks apparently departed 
about the middle of April. Numbers of 
Ducks remained on the river quite late— 
May 16, 6 Mergansers, 1o Black Ducks, 
and 20 Scaups. 

While first arrivals of the Warbler migra- 
tion were on time, certainly the great bulk 
of the birds passed through about a week 
late. Alist of seventy-five birds observed 
on a canoe trip from New Lisbon, N. J., 
to Mt. Holly, N. J., in company with 
Mr. and Mrs. Nelson D. W. Pumyea, on 
May 9g, was chiefly interesting from the 
standpoint of what it lacked. Warblers 
especially were for the most part few, and 
some species that should have been present 
under normal conditions were entirely 
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absent or not observed. Two noteworthy 
exceptions, however, were the Black and 
White Warbler and the Ovenbird, their 
notes being almost continuously in our ears 
during the entire day’s trip. A plentiful 
supply of singing Goldfinches were on hand 
and supplied us with pleasing music 
throughout the day. On May 16a short 
excursion afield revealed a host of War- 
blers present and seventeen species were 
observed in the short space of three hours. 
Apparently the peak of the Warbler mi- 
gration was reached at about this time as 
all the more common varieties, with the 
exception of the uniformly late Black- 
Poll, were noted. The migration averaged, 
it seemed, about normal in numbers.— 
Juutan K. Potter, Camden, N. J. 


WASHINGTON REGIoN.—The spring mi- 
gration season of 1920 has been of much 
interest about Washington. Throughout 
April and May the weather continued very 
cool, with moderate rainfall, and the de- 
velopment of the vegetation was conse- 
quently very backward. These conditions 
were reflected in the movements of the 


birds, although not to the extent that might 


have been expected. While many birds 
were late in arriving and considerably pro- 
longed their stay, many others were un- 
usually early. The great migration move- 
ment, however, was retarded, and the mi- 
grants were present for a rather unusually 
long period, this and other circumstances 
making the spring migration as a whole 
somewhat peculiar. 

The considerable number of early arriv- 
als emphasized this anomalous state of 
affairs, as the following list of birds will 
show, the dates in parentheses indicating 
past averages of arrival: the Woodcock 
appeared on February 15 (March 10); 
Least Flycatcher, April 24 (May 2); Grass- 
hopper Sparrow, April 17 (April 22); Indigo 
Bunting, April 21 (May 1); Scarlet Tana- 
ger, April 23 (April 30); Barn Swallow, 
April 8 (April 12); Red-eyed Vireo, April 24 
(April 29); Black-throated Blue Warbler, 
April 23 (May 1); Chestnut-sided Warbler, 
April 24 (May 2); Hooded Warbler, April 24 
(May 1); Worm-eating Warbler, April 25 
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(May 2); Parula Warbler, April 20 (April 
24); Canadian Warbler, May 4 (May 8); 
Yellow-breasted Chat, April 24 (April 30); 
and Long-billed Marsh Wren, April 17 
(May 1). 

Two species were reported earlier than 
ever before: the Black-throated Green 
Warbler, found by B. H. Swales at Plum- 
mer Island, Md., on April 18, the previous 
earliest record of which is April 21, 1916; 
and the Blackburnian Warbler, seen by 
A. Wetmore at Plummer Island, Md., on 
April 23, which is four days earlier than 
its previous earliest arrival, April 27, 1913. 

On the other hand, a large number of 
species were decidedly late in putting in 
their spring appearance. Among these were 
the Black-billed Cuckoo, Bobolink, Bank 
Swallow, Rough-winged Swallow, Summer 
Tanager, Solitary Vireo, Brown Thrasher, 
Blue-gray Gnatcatcher, Blue-winged War- 
bler, Cape May Warbler, Yellow-throated 
Warbler, Pine Warbler, Yellow Palm War- 
bler, and Louisiana Water-Thrush. 

Two species were observed later in spring 
than in any previous year for which we 
have record: the Canada Goose, noted by 
B. H. Swales at Plummer Island, Md., on 
April 18, the previous latest record of 
which is April 13, 1913; and the Pintail, a 
flock of eight of which was noted also at 
Plummer Island, Md., by Mr. Swales, on 
May 2, its previous latest spring occurrence 
being April 17, 1915. 

Other spring migrants that delayed their 
departure for a considerable period beyond 
their normal dates were the Pied-billed 
Grebe (seen, May 15), the Ring-billed 
Gull, the Rusty Blackbird, Yellow-bellied 
Sapsucker, Slate-colored Junco, Winter 
Wren, Olive-backed Thrush, Blackburnian 
Warbler, Yellow Palm Warbler, Canadian 
Warbler, Purple Finch, seen on May 20 
(average date of departure May 8), and 
Ruby-crowned Kinglet, noted May 15 
(usual date of departure May 4). 

A few species of somewhat uncommon 
occurrence about Washington have been 
reported during the present spring season. 
A Horned Grebe was seen by Mrs. Aspin- 
wall at the Sixteenth Street City Reservoir 
on the outskirts of the city of Washington 
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on April 23, and on several previous dates. 
A flock of seven or eight Loons, also two 
others, flying northward over Washington, 
were seen by E. A. Preble on May 2. The 
species was noted on other occasions, 
principally on the Potomac River, up to 
May 4. The Olive-sided Flycatcher, which 
is of very irregular occurrence in this 
vicinity, was twice observed during this 
spring—one individual on May 16, by 
E. A. Preble, near the Bureau of Standards 
in Washington; and one, May 22, by Miss 
M. T. Cooke, at Prospect Hill, Va. The 
White-crowned Sparrow, another rare bird 
here, was found by Miss M. T. Cooke, at 
Prospect Hill, Va., on May 2, and by F.C. 
Lincoln in the Zoélogical Park of Wash- 
ington, on May 15. The Bachman Spar- 
row, which has not been reported for two 
years in this region, was seen by L. D. 
Miner near Black Pond, Va., along the 
Potomac near the mouth of Difficult Run, 
A Lincoln Sparrow was seen 
in the writer’s dooryard in the city of 
Washington, on May to. 

Not only was the total number of birds 
present during the height of the migration 


on May 22. 


large, but some species were unusually 


abundant. Both the Bonaparte Gull and 
the Ring-billed Gull were present in large 
numbers on the Potomac River, and well 
distributed as far up as Washington; while 
the Loon was seen more frequently than 
usual. The Scarlet Tanager and Baltimore 
Oriole were, in certain favorable localities, 
very numerous; and the Indigo Bunting 
was both abundant and widely distributed. 
Rarely ever have we seen here greater 
numbers of the Purple Finch than were 
present during the present spring, and their 
delightfully melodious songs were every- 
where to be heard.—Harry C. OBER- 
HOLSER, Biological Survey, Washington, 
D.C. 


OBERLIN ReEGION.—The migration sea- 
son opened on February 22, when Robins, 
Bluebirds, and Killdeers arrived. There 
was no further movement until March 2, 
when a marked increase in numbers of 
Crows and Song Sparrows was noted. 
Meadowlarks and Red-winged Blackbirds 
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came on the oth, Wild Geese and Cow- 
birds on the roth. On the 15th Bronzed 
Grackles came in force, and on the 16th a 
single Field Sparrow was heard singing. 

On the 18th, Mourning Doves and Mi- 
grant Shrikes came, and on the roth four 
Redheads visited our water-works reser- 
voir. On the 21st a flock of Rusty Black- 
birds, Phoebe, Turkey Vultures, and Lesser 
Scaup Ducks arrived; and on the 23d two 
Belted Kingfishers; on the 24th Vesper and 
White-throated Sparrows; on the 25th Fox 
Sparrows and Brown Thrashers. There 
was nothing new on the 26th, but on the 
27th Chipping Sparrows, Buffleheads, and 
Tree Swallows came. Yellow-bellied Sap- 
sucker and Bittern came on the 3oth, and 
Purple Martins on the 31st. Thus there 
was no well-marked movement in March. 
This was probably due to the lack of any 
weather which would induce migration 
waves involving many species. 

In April marked waves occurred on the 
3d and 4th, r1th and 12th, and 22d and 23d. 
These waves were coincident with marked 
warm waves of weather. The weather for 
April was rather more than usually mild, 
but with temperatures somewhat below 
32 degrees at night, except during the 
three periods mentioned above. 

There was a small but distinct wave of 
migration on May 2 and 3, but after that 
cold and wet weather prevailed until the 
13th. During this period birds dribbled in 
in a sort of half-hearted apologetic man- 
ner, and most of them were sorry that they 
had come. It was not until the third week 
of May that there was any distinct Warbler 
movement, and then the species were rep- 
resented by fewer individuals than usual. 
This delayed movement resulted in later 
records for stragglers than usual. The last 
tarried into the first week of June. 

It should also be noted that vegetation 
was exceptionally backward. Most of the 
trees which put out their leaves late were 
nearly bare of leaves on the first day of 
June. Insects were scarce during the 
brief stay of the Warblers. 

The past migration season has fully 
demonstrated that temperature is a potent 
factor in the northward migration of the 
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birds, as Prof. Wells W. Cooke so often 
claimed.—Lynps Jones, Oberlin, Ohio. 


MINNEAPOLIS (MINNESOTA) REGION.— 
The weather during the latter half of April 
continued cool with very little of the feel- 
ing of spring in the air. Raw, cold, north- 
west winds prevailed. The ice disappeared 
from the larger lakes during the third week 
of the month. 

With the coming of May, spring made 
itself felt in real earnest for the first time 
this season. During the first three weeks 
there were many warm, beautiful days, 
with only occasional brief intervals of cool, 
raw, east-wind weather; and the month 
closed with a hot, midsummer-like week 
which forced forward all the tardy vege- 
tation at such a pace that it quickly caught 
up with 
ment. 


the usual seasonable develop- 


The first few days of June were cool, 
with northwest winds, but this was suc- 
ceeded by a week of excessively and 
abnormally hot weather with maximum 
temperatures on several days of over go 
degrees. 

Considerable rain has fallen at intervals 
during the past two months, and this, to- 
gether with the melting of the deep snows 
of last winter, has caused the streams, 
lakes, and marshes to be well filled. 

In spite of the inclement weather and 
late arrival of settled spring conditions, 
the bird migration was not especially de 
layed. Most species came about the usual 
time and a few were even in advance of 
their average dates. The number of indi- 
viduals was well up to the representation 
of recent years in most instances, and view- 
ing the reports of all observers together, 
it would appear that the full list of regular 
possibilities was seen. The later Warbler 
migration exhibited an unusual peculiarity, 
judging from the experience of the writer. 
Instead of coming in evenly distributed 
‘waves,’ they seemed to be assembled in 
mixed flocks which drifted about very 
much in the manner of the fall movement. 
Thus, an observer who encountered one of 
these aggregations would have a rich re- 
turn, while another less fortunate on the 
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same date would have but a scanty list 
to show. 

The dates of arrival and nesting of a 
few species will suffice to indicate the 
progress of the season: 


Brewer’s Blackbirds. 

First Myrtle Warblers (Thayer). 

Robin began building nest; eggs 
on the 24th (Mrs. Lathrop). 

A female Sapsucker feeding as 
usual in the early spring among 
the topmost twigs of poplars. 

Elm and poplar trees in full 
bloom. 

Yellow-headed Blackbirds, many 
males; one Orange-crowned 
Warbler; Double-crested Cor- 
morant, a migrating flock of 
fifty. 

Horned Grebes (4). 

Blue Jay sitting, four eggs; many 
Ruby-crowned Kinglets and 
White-throated Sparrows; 
Rough-winged Swallows nest- 
ing. 

First Veery. 

Baltimore Oriole (Mrs. Albee), 
Rose-breasted Grosbeak, 
Wood and Olive-backed 
Thrushes, Black and White, 
Tennessee and PalmWarblers, 
Grinnell’s Water-Thrush, 
Black Terns. 

Bellwort, Wood Anemone and 
Three-flowered Geum _ just 
coming into bloom.  Clay- 
colored Sparrow, Florida Gal- 
linule. 

White- crowned Sparrow, War- 
bling Vireo, Yellow Warbler, 
Gray-cheeked Thrush. 

Oak trees just coming into bloom. 
Least Flycatchers, Scarlet 
Tanager, Harris’s Sparrow, 
Blackburnian and Pine War- 
blers, many Blue-headed Vir- 
eos, Ovenbird. 

Kingbird, Chestnut-sided and 
Bay-breasted Warblers, Mary- 
land Yellow-throat, Redstart, 
vast numbers of Myrtle War- 
blers, Sapsucker excavating 
nesting-hole, Bank Swallows 
nesting. 

Catbird, Philadelphia Vireo. 

Twenty-two Robins’ nests found 
on a twenty-acre tract about 
the summer home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Commons at Lake Min- 
netonka; nearly all had young. 
Yellow Warbler building. 

Nest of Lark Finch; fresh eggs. 


April 15. 
April 17. 
April 18. 


April 20. 


April 24. 


April 29. 


April 30. 
May 2. 


May 
May 
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May 20. Completed nest of Rose-breasted 
Grosbeak. 

Nest of Brown Thrasher on 
ground, 4 eggs. Flock of 20 to 
25 Lesser Yellow-legs and one 
Least Sandpiper. 

Nest of Black-billed Cuckoo; 
4 €ggs. 

Nest of Migrant Shrike; young 
three-fourths grown. 

A male Wilson’s Phalarope. 

Cuckoo’s eggs found on 2d; just 
hatched; all came out about 
same time. 


May 31. 


June 2. 


June 3. 


June 7. 
June 12. 


The almost complete absence of Horned 
Larks in this locality noted in recent years 
still continues. During an automobile ride 
of 160 miles on April 29 and 30, through 
ideal Horned Lark Country, the writer 
saw only a single pair—so miles west of 
Minneapolis—when in former times they 
would have been seen all along the route. 
Savannah and Grasshopper Sparrows and 
Clay-colored Sparrows are also becoming 
less numerous. No Dickcissels have been 
seen in this vicinity for several years; they 
were formerly abundant in suitable locali- 
ties. The scarcity of Loons this spring 
has been a matter of comment. 

The Pileated Woodpecker is being re- 
ported with increasing frequency from 
heavily timbered areas hereabouts. It is 
apparently slowly reéstablishing _ itself 
after having been nearly exterminated by 
thoughtless gunners. 

On May 24 a flock of a dozen Cedar 
Waxwings was seen eating the central por- 
tions of the flowers of a large apple tree, 
all the blossoms of which had previously 
been denuded of their petals by these 
same birds. They had confined their depre- 
dations to a single tree which in conse- 
quence had a bare, blighted appearance 
among its full-flowered neighbors. I have 
at times seen the Waxwings tearing off the 
petals of fruit blossoms but never before 
have seen them make such a complete 
wreck of a single tree. 

On June 5, while out with the Bird Class, 
we discovered a Mourning Dove sitting on 
a this-year’s Robin’s nest in a small shade 
tree beside the entrance driveway to a 
country residence. Investigation revealed 
two recently hatched young Doves in the 
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bottom of the deep, apparently previously 
unoccupied Robin’s nest! It must have 
been difficult for the parents to feed their 
young in the manner peculiar to their kind 
in the bottom of this deep cup. The thought 
occurs to one whether this pair of Doves 
will be satisfied hereafter with the flimsy, 
flat structure which inherited instinct has 
inflicted upon them in the past, after hav- 
ing experienced the advantages of such a 
solid and secure domicile—Tuomas S. 
Roserts, Zodlogical Museum, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis. 


Kansas City ReEc1on.—Water-fowl, 
mostly Pintails and Mallards, began mi- 
grating in earnest on March 5, and by 
the oth, when the Missouri River was full 
of mush ice, Ducks and Geese were passing 
this point in some numbers. By the 18th 
there was a lull in the flight, when the first 
flocks of Scaup Ducks began dropping into 
the river, busy as usual at this time of the 
year with their mating antics. These small 
troops were followed during the next ten 
days by the annual north-bound proces- 
sion, fortunately still increasing, of Green- 
winged Teal, Redheads, Widgeon, Gad- 
wall, Ruddy Ducks, Shovellers, and Wood 
Ducks. Pied-billed Grebes and Coots were 
seen on March 26, and on April 8, when 
the Blue-wings first appeared in any num- 
bers, another heavy flight of Ducks and 
Geese was recorded. Wilson’s Snipe, 
Franklin’s and Ring-billed Gulls, with a 
few large Terns, were noted during the 
next three days. At this time immense 
hordes of Coots arrived, blackening the 
river with rafts of tens of thousands of 
resting birds. The abolition of spring shoot- 
ing is evidenced in a very striking manner, 
locally at least, by the astonishing increase 
in the numbers of this species. Mr. William 
Andrews, of Courtney, is keeping a careful 
record of the movements of all water-birds 
through here that will in time be a valuable 
mass of data for reference. 

The first House Wren, Wood Pewee, 
Chestnut-sided Warbler, and Herring Gull 
were reported on April 14, and on the 17th, 
when the House Wrens were on their 
breeding stands in full song, passing troops 
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of Hermit Thrushes were uttering their 
subdued chuck from every wooded place. 
A flock of about 35 Purple Finches that 
have been under observation all winter in 
a secluded wood were found on this date 
in full song. This is the first known local 
record of the singing of this bird. On the 
20th a few Willets and Greater Yellow-legs, 
with a single Golden Plover, were seen on 
a bar in the Missouri River, and on the 
same date a large flock of Redheads, with 
a few Canvasbacks, were reported. On the 
21st Green Herons and Bank Swallows 
arrived in numbers, and the last of the 
Hermit Thrushes were seen. By the 23d 
Harris’s Sparrows were everywhere, even 
in city yards and along the boulevards, in 
strange contrast to their scarcity of the 
past few seasons. Lark Sparrows were 


heard singing for the first time this year, 
and the arrival of the Crested Flycatcher 
and Kingbird was noted. Among the War- 
blers seen or heard on this date were the 
Sycamore, Cerulean, Black-throated Green, 
Parula, and Black and White. Two nearly 
completed Blue-Gray Gnatcatcher nests 


were found in bare trees, and a Bluebird’s 
nest containing four eggs was found. A 
flight of about 2,000 Barn Swallows was 
noted on the 24th, and on this day the 
first Red-eyed, White-eyed and Yellow- 
throated Vireos were heard. Redstarts ar- 
rived, a few late Fox Sparrows were heard 
singing, and five Upland Plover were seen 
within the city limits. Not until the 27th 
did the Catbird arrive, unusually late for 
this region. The Baltimore Oriole and 
Rose-breasted Grosbeak arrived on the 
28th, and a large flight of Ducks was re- 
ported from Courtney. Unusual numbers 
of Blue-winged Teal, Shoveller, and Gad- 
wall, with a few late Mallards and Pintails 
were seen. Grasshopper and Savannah 
Sparrows were common on the 2gth, and 
the first Orange-crowned Warblers, Sum- 
mer Tanagers, and Maryland Yellow- 
throats arrived. A Bittern was flushed 
from a rocky ledge in deep woods, recall- 
ing the characteristic trait of this species 
when on migration to fly straight over the 
country irrespective of water-courses. 
Unlike last year at this time, when vege- 
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tation was out in full, only a trace of green 
was to be seen in the low vegetation in 
early May, and the woods had more the 
aspect of winter. It seemed strange, and 
was indeed most unusual, to see parading 
through the bare woods such species as 
the Vireos, Flycatchers, Orioles, and War- 
blers. Fortunately, insect food was 
abundant, and all nature seemed normal 
save the leafless trees. 

The unusual throngs of Harris’s Spar- 
rows everywhere present in this region this 
spring have afforded abundant opportunity 
to study and attempt to record their varied 
songs and call-notes. First, there is a 
high-pitched, wavering whistle, sometimes 
delivered sharply and without a quaver, 
followed usually by a minor note either up 
or down the scale, though more often up. 
When several birds are thus whistling in 
concert, each individual may take a dif- 
ferent pitch, or several may be on the same 
pitch, but the ensemble gives an impression 
of querulous minors most unusual among 
birds and most delightful to hear. There 
may be one note with no following minor, 
or there may be one, two, three, or four 
notes following in the same pitch, as indi- 
cated by Nuttall; but I have never heard 
five. Then there is a grating, burring 
whistle followed by a series of low, guttural, 
rattling notes impossible to render in 
words. There is also a very musical, low, 
sweet song, conversational in quality, which 
is also preceded by a burst of character- 
istic whistling, often of a chuckling nature. 
The familiar alarm note is a metallic zink 
of rather coarse timbre, and sometimes 
quite rasping, but always with a cheerful 
ring. The Sparrow ésep, so often heard in 
winter, is sometimes indistinguishable from 
that of several others of the group, but is 
again delivered in a loud and sharp man- 
ner characteristic of this species alone. On 
the whole, the vocal performance of this 
bird is altogether delightful, and well worth 
going a long way to hear. 

On May 2 the bottom timber along the 
Missouri River was found to be swarming 
with newly arrived Sparrows, Warblers, 
and other migrants. The bluffs and farm- 
ing regions beyond were also prolific of 
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interesting records. Seventeen species of 
Sparrows, six Vireos, and eighteen War- 
blers were identified, a total of 107 species 
being seen or heard. On the next night a 
terrific hail-storm did much damage to 
bird-life in the Swope Park region. Dead 
and crippled birds of eight species were 
found by the dozens, and 18 out of a total 
of 21 Blue-gray Gnatcatcher nests were 
found to be either damaged or destroyed 
by the large hail-stones. 

The first wave of migrating Warblers 
invaded the city parks and boulevards on 
May 4, on which date the first Nighthawks 
were seen. As late as the beginning of the 
second week in May the deeper woods were 
still bare and leafless. On the oth a male 
Prairie Horned Lark was performing his 
flight-song and high dive to earth, prob- 
ably celebrating a second courtship. Breed- 
ing Western Meadowlarks were heard sing- 
ing in the same field with the Eastern 
species, and a nest of Killdeers containing 
three eggs was found at the edge of a golf 
course within the city limits. Not until 
May 13 did the Yellow-billed Cuckoo put 
in an appearance, and as late as June 10 
only a few individuals have been seen. Mi- 
grant Thrushes and Harris’s Sparrows in 
small numbers were still present on May 16, 
which is exceptionally late for this region. 
Tennessee Warblers were still numer- 
ous on the 22d, though by no means as 
abundant as at this time last year when 
the canker worms were a plague. Blue 
Grosbeaks at last seem to have established 
themselves in this neighborhood, as two 
nests have been found and a third pair seen. 

A unique record for this region has 
recently been established by Clark Salyer, 
of Lexington, Mo., who took a specimen 
of Green-tailed Towhee on March 12. This 
adds a new species to the state list, under 
the head of accidental visitant. A box of 
specimens received from this enthusiastic 
student contained also such locally rare 
species as Woodcock, Smith’s Longspur, 
Brewer’s Blackbird, and Bewick’s Wren. 

It is regretted that lack of space prevents 
a more detailed enumeration of interesting 
data accumulated here this spring.— 
Harry Harris, Kansas City, Mo. 
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DENVER ReEGIoN.—The week preceding 
April 17 was mild, and the 16th a clear, 
warm, delightful day, giving promise of 
bringing north many birds. Many had 
already returned from the south, seed- 
eaters, as well as insectivorous kinds, a 
good many Say’s Pheebes and Lark Bunt- 
ings being in evidence up to the 17th, 
when a severe snowstorm broke over a 
goodly part of Colorado, and western 
Kansas and Nebraska. Evidently a heavy 
wave of migrating Robins was in action 
when this blizzard struck the state, for im- 
mediately after it ceased, thousands and 
thousands of Robins appeared in the city 
and its environs and lingered thereabouts 
until April 27, when the bulk left and our 
usual summer quota only remained. Simi- 
lar haltings of migrations have been noted 
in this region a good many times by the 
writer in the past quarter of a century. 
It was quite evident that Robins and birds 
with similar food habits did not fare badly 
after the storm, since an accommodating 
wind drifted the snow and left extensive 
areas uncovered in which these birds were 
able to find food. But the Flycatchers and 
Swallows must have been pressed hard for 
a living. This storm also seemed to con- 
centrate in this region many Sparrow 
Hawks, Killdeers, and Bluebill Ducks, 
fifteen of the last having been seen in one 
of our park lakes on April 22. It may have 
been the cause also, of a visit to the city 
by a Ring-billed Gull on April 24; this is 
the first time the writer has seen this Gull 
within the limits of Denver. There is no 
doubt in his mind but that this storm and 
its subsequent weather consequences held 
Juncos here two weeks or more beyond 
their usual time of departure. Thus 
Shufeldt’s was seen on April 27, the Pink- 
sided on May 1, and the Gray-headed on 
May 13, all dates very late for these 
Juncos. 

The Pine Siskin usually comes back to 
us early in March, but this year its first 
appearance is recorded as being of May 6; 
the Warblers seem not to have been dis- 
turbed by our unseasonable April weather. 
Perhaps the snowstorm and blizzard did 
not extend south far enough to slow their 
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northward travel, and by the time the 
advance guard reached this region, the 
local cold conditions had ceased. Audu- 
bon’s Warbler came about on time, to wit, 
April 27, when three were seen, and it was 
noted daily thereafter until May 6, when 
a single Myrtle Warbler was also noticed. 
An Orange-crowned Warbler was seen on 
April 29, a MacGillivray Warbler on sev- 
eral days between May 1 and 17, and a 
Pileolated Warbler on May 14. Evidently 
the weather and food conditions were pro- 
pitious for these small insect-feeding spe- 
cies for the Yellow-throat and the Ruby- 
crowned Kinglet were seen about the same 
time (May 15 and 16). The writer has the 
impression that a good many unusual birds 
penetrated into the heart of the city during 
the migration just past, as, for example, 
the Yellow-throat. This season has demon- 
strated once more how much regular and 
systematic search and observation have 
to do with the length of the list of migrants 
seen by any particular observer. It is a 
number of years since the writer has been 
able to get out as regularly each day as 


he has this year, and more migrants have 
been noted within Denver and its im- 
mediate neighborhood than for several 


years past. 

The Evening Grosbeaks remained here- 
abouts at least until May 27, when several 
were studied in Washington Park. The 
Nighthawk came about on time (May 28), 
but in noticeably smaller numbers, and it 
now seems more scarce about Denver than 
for several years. Red-headed Wood- 
peckers arrived in this region during the 
third week of May, which is a normal] 
arrival date; this species ordinarily in- 
filtrates the area quite slowly, yet this year 
it seemed to have arrived all over at the 
same time. 

The writer saw more White-crowned 
Sparrows here this spring than ever before; 
there were easily ten White-crowns to one 
Gambel’s Sparrow, while ordinarily this 
ratio is reversed. These Sparrows were at 
least a week late in arriving in Denver. 
Poorwills were first noted here on May 9 
and 11, five having been seen on the latter 
date in one of our parks. It is of interest 
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to call attention to the fact that this species 
spends its summers in the mountains, evi- 
dently enjoying a cool climate, while its 
congener, the Nighthawk, is more com- 
mon on the plains, or warmer areas in the 
‘hills.’ The two seem to arrive hereabouts 
according to these predilections, the Poor- 
will earlier in cool weather, and the Night- 
hawk later when the weather is much 
warmer. 

There have been no Lazuli Buntings in 
the area this spring, according to the 
writer’s notes.—W. H. BerGcTOLD, Denver, 
Colo. 


San Francisco Recion.—Except for 
the continued presence of a few Golden- 
crowned Sparrows that had not yet com- 
pleted the spring moult, the readjustment 
of bird-life in the San Francisco region was 
practically complete by May 1. There are 
often Western Tanagers and belated Cedar 
Waxwings waiting for a taste of the cherry 
crop, but the other species of land-birds 
are enthusiastically preparing for the com- 
ing families, if they are not already busily 
providing for their needs. 

Varied Robins, though reported in the 
last issue as missing, were seen again on 
April 16, this reappearance being due per- 
haps to the arrival of migrants passing 
through from the south. Sierra Crossbills 
remained in Golden Gate Park until April 
20 at least, and on the same date Red- 
breasted Nuthatches and Myrtle Warblers 
were still present and Violet Green Swal- 
lows were passing through. 

In the Berkeley hills, Hermit Thrushes 
were seen until April 26, and on the next 
day a Russet-backed Thrush was heard for 
the first time. Fox Sparrows were gone on 
the 24th, having remained somewhat later 
than the Ruby-crowned Kinglets, Audu- 
bon Warblers, and Juncos. 

The summer visitants in the meantime 
had been coming in in about their usual 
order. Black-headed Grosbeaks were heard 
for the first time on April 16; the Yellow 
Warbler, April 20, Tolmie Warbler, April 
23; and the Lazuli Bunting, April 26. The 
Bullock Oriole was seen in Alameda on 
April 27, the Olive-sided Flycatcher and 
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the Chipping Sparrow in Berkeley on 
April 30, but all three of these may very 
likely have arrived earlier, as they are 
rare enough to easily escape notice. 

The transients were augmented this year 
by the presence of Western Evening Gros- 
beaks, which were seen on April 28 and 
May 5. On the former date a flock of fif- 
teen or twenty were feeding in the live oaks 
in a Berkeley cafion, and, on the latter, 
one or two were still present in the same 
tree, at which time there was also a Long- 
tailed Chat, a bird common enough on the 
other side of the hills, but seldom recorded 
in Berkeley. Rufous Hummingbirds were 
present in numbers for ten days in the 
middle of the month, the largest aggrega- 
tion being seen on April 16. Western 
Tanagers were seen on April 28. 

April 27 was spent among the migrant 
shorebirds at Bay Farm Island, when three 
kinds of Sandpipers (Least, Western, and 
Red-backed) were seen; also four Plovers 
(Killdeer, Snowy, Semi-palmated, and 
Black-bellied). In addition to these, there 
were Sanderling, Hudsonian Curlew, Mar- 
bled Godwits, Western Willets, and Long- 
billed Dowitchers. On April 20 several 
nests of the Coot were found in Golden 
Gate Park, and one family with three 
babies, still in autumn leaf plumage, were 
happily feeding on North Lake. On Stow 
Lake, a Common Loon gave a fine exhi- 
bition of fancy diving. 

Since the middle of May, observations 
have been confined to the Redwood region 
on the western slope of the Santa Cruz 
Mountains. The spring had been colder 
than usual, according to report, but in 
spite of that, many of the characteristic 
birds of the region had families of young 
already on the wing. Point Pinos Juncos, 
Santa Cruz Chickadees, and Tawny 
Creepers, all with plumage modified to 
match the bark of redwood and madrofia, 
were among these early nesters. The usual 
birds ascribed to the region have been 
located and many of them have been 
found abundant. One would suppose that 
a region of such luxuriant growth would 
provide abundantly for its bird population. 
Let us hope also that the presence of 
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abundant bird-life will make possible a con- 
tinuance of luxuriant forestation AMELIA 
S. ALLEN, Berkeley, Calif. 


San Dreco Recion.—April and May 
find the bird observer’s interest at the 
highest pitch in southern California, as 
elsewhere. Some winter visitants seemed 
loath to leave, the Varied Thrush being 
recorded as late as April 5, while the Blue- 
fronted Jay, noted on May 109, has possibly 
become a resident of the low foothills. 

A trip into a part of the San Fernando 
valley where natural desert conditions still 
prevail resulted in finding the new nests of 
six pairs of Cactus Wren on April 5. Sev- 
eral pairs of Black-tailed Gnatcatchers 
were also found in the midst of the dense 
junipers. Rufous (Allen) Hummingbirds 
were numerous, and the Gambel° and 
Golden-crowned Sparrows very abundant 
and in full song. The first absence of Gam- 
bel Sparrow was noted April 19, when their 
songs missed from the morning 
chorus. On the 2oth others arrived, pre- 
sumably from farther south, dropping into 
gardens where water and food were pro- 
vided, to remain a few days only. This 
continued through the remainder of the 
month, and a few stragglers came along 
well into May. Golden-crowns came in in 
the same manner, after the main body of 
birds had gone, wearing very handsome 
plumage and singing with an intensity of 
piercing sweetness and plaintiveness. 

Among the Warblers, the Townsend, 
which wintered here in small numbers, was 
absent from most of the spring lists—a 
single bird appearing upon a few of the 
later dates. The Calaveras and the Hermit 
were apparently more than usually numer- 
ous. The Long-tailed Chat was observed 
in a number of unusual locations, spending 
a few days in the gardens of three differ- 
ent Audubon members where food and 
water are always accessible and shrubbery 
abundant. Western Tanagers, first noted 
April 19, were fairly common through the 
first week of May. Lazuli Buntings, first 
reported April 14, are abundant and 
apparently nesting along willow-bordered 
streams and in the mountains. 


were 
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Russet-backed Thrushes were in song in 
many city gardens from late April to the 
middle of May. Vireos and Flycatchers 
arrived on schedule time. Western Mar- 
tins occupied the same nesting-sites in 
Balboa, Long Beach, Whittier, and Pasa- 
dena, where they have bred for some 
years. Western Blue Grosbeaks were 
again reported April 23 and May 16. 
Rough-winged Swallows were seen in the 
vicinity of their former nesting-place 
April 23. 

A Townsend Solitaire was seen on 
April 23. April 27 furnished latest record 
of a Hermit Thrush, the Russet-back being 
then present in full numbers. On the same 
date one Monterey Thrush was recorded, 
seen in Millard Cafion, Pasadena. On that 
date many Black-chinned Hummingbirds 
were found nesting. 

A few trips have been made to the shore 
and the inland sloughs during the spring. 
On May 1 Eared Grebes, wearing their 
nuptial plumes, were seen in the canals 
back of Playa del Rey. A flock of about 
thirty-five Black-necked Stilts remained 
about the flats of the lagoon there through 
the latter part of April and early May. 
Black-bellied Plover in full summer plum- 
age were seen there on May 1 and 11. The 
waders were at that date few in numbers, 
but the common species were about all 
present. Marbled Godwits, Long-billed 
and Hudsonian Curlew, Yellow-legs and 
Willet were noted, together with Semi- 
palmated Plover, Sanderling, Red-backed, 
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Least and Western Sandpipers, and vast 
flocks of Forster’s Terns. Least Terns were 
there in smaller numbers, and over on the 
sea beach little Snowy Plover ran about, or 
rested on the upper beach. California and 
Ring-billed Gulls, abundant in winter and 
occasional in summer, were still present in 
small numbers, while of the few remaining 
Bonapartes but one wore the black head of 
the breeding bird. 

A visit on April 21 to that famed resort 
of water-birds, Nigger Slough, now reduced 
to a mere fraction of its former area, dis- 
covered Avocets, Stilts, and Long-billed 
Dowitchers, together with many Ducks, 
including seven of the Fulvous Tree-Duck, 
which have been noted also on several later 
dates and likely are nesting there. Several 
White-faced Giossy Ibis, another species 
formerly common there but now only an 
occasional visitor, were noted on April 12. 
A single Northern Phalarope was also ob- 
served on that date, and again on May 24. 
This same locality in late May, 1918, fed 
thousands of these dainty swimmers. Red- 
winged, Tri-colored and Yellow-headed 
Blackbirds were all feeding well-fledged 
young, out of nests, on the 24th, which 
date also recorded ten White Pelicans, 
doubtless non-breeders. 

Western Bluebirds coming daily to an 
Audubon member’s table and carrying 
away food on and after May 16 is good 
evidence of a nest somewhere near—not a 
common occurrence in this locality.—L. E. 
Wyman, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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BirD BEHAVIOUR, PSYCHICAL AND PHysIo- 

LOGICAL. By FRANK Finn. Dodd, Mead 

& Co., New York. 12mo, x + 363 

pages; 44 half,tones. 

Here is a book which will interest and 
inform both what we may call ‘general- 
ists’ as well as specialists, while the latter 
will find in it a mass of stimulating and 
suggestive material. 

To his own extended observations on 
birds in nature and in captivity, Mr. Finn 
adds a wide knowledge of pertinent litera- 
ture, and this he brings to bear on the 
subjective consideration of various phases 
of bird-life. 

Birds’ means of locomotion, their food 
and feeding-habits, their nests, eggs, and 
young, their migrations, senses, voice, 
relations with man, etc., are discussed 
in a manner which, as we have said, will 
hold the attention of the average reader 
as well as appeal to the philosophic 
naturalist.—F. M. C. 


WATER-FOWL AND THEIR Foop PLANTS 
IN THE SANDHILL REGION OF NEBRASKA. 
Part I. WATER-FOWL IN NEBRASKA. 
By Harry C. OBERHOLSER. Part II. 
Witp Duck Foops oF THE SANDHILL 
REGION OF NEBRASKA. By W. L. 
McATEE. Bull. No. 794, U. S. Dept. 
of Agriculture, Washington, March 23, 
1920. 8vo, 79 pages, 1 map. For sale 
by Supt. of Documents, Washington, 
D. C., price 15 cents. 

The farmer and ranchman, as well as 
the sportsman, seem destined to be the 
foe of wild fowl, and the former, in seek- 
ing new areas for his crops and herds, 
is possibly more destructive in the end 
than the latter with his firearms. The 
Biological Survey, in addition to its duties 
in enforcing the Federal Laws for the 
protection of migratory water-fowl, is 
therefore conducting a study of the breed- 
ing- as well as the wintering- and hunting- 
grounds of these birds, and the present 
paper is the first of a series it is proposed 
to issue on this subject. 

Dr. Oberholser, who visited the region 
in question in June and October, presents 


a report on its general characters as a 
home for wild fowl, on the increase in 
the numbers of these birds since the 
Federal Law has become effective, and a 
fully annotated list of the fifty-six species 
of water-birds known from the area under 
consideration. 

Mr. McAtee gives a report on the plants 
of the lakes, based on collections and obser: 
vations of Ray Thompson, and notes 
especially those which are of value as 
food for wild Ducks. The combined results 
of the labors of these two experts, with 
those of their various coéperators, makes 
a practical contribution to the subject 
at issue which should have wide circulation. 

If for purposes of exact identification 
it is deemed essential in papers of this 
character to supplement the common with 
a scientific name, why not use an available 
system of nomenclature to which the 
ordinary reader can refer with some hope 
of securing the information of which he is 
in search, rather than names which are 
known only to professional ornithologists? 
Intelligibility, rather technical up-to-date- 
ness is assuredly the end in view, and this, 
it seems to us, is to be gained by employing 
a standard, if ancient, nomenclature rather 
than one which, if the English name fails, 
would certainly, in some instances, be of 
no assistance to the most of the persons 
for whom these valuable studies are made. 
—F. M. C. 


Brrps OBSERVED ON THE FLoRIDA KEYS 
AND THE SOUTHERN END OF THE MAIN- 
LAND OF FLORIDA IN 1919. By PAavuL 
Bartscu. Year Book No. 18, for 1919, 
of the Carnegie Institution of Wash- 
ington; pages 205-210. 


While prosecuting his study of cerions 
in the Florida Keys, Dr. Bartsch has found 
time to make casual observations on birds, 
and he here gives us his journal entries 
for Dec. 28-31, 1918, Jan. 1-22, and May 
2-19, 1919. Among the ninety-odd species 


recorded are the Red-throated Loon, 
Blue-faced and Blue-footed Boobies, Scis- 
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sor-tailed and Arkansas Flycatchers and 
an as yet undescribed form of the Clapper 
Rail. All the Yellow-throats (Geothlypis 
trichas) observed, including a ‘ remarkable 
flight’’ of thousands of migrants on Sand 
Key and other unquestionable migrants 
in the Tortugas, are referred to the south- 
ern form (G. ¢t. ignota), though it is more 
than probable that s¢ine, if not most, of 
them were the northern .ace.—F. M. C. 


ABSTRACT OF THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE 
LINN2ZAN Society OF NEW York, for 
the year ending March 11, 1919; con- 
taining Birp-BANDING By MEANS OF 
SysTEMATIC TRAPPING, by S. PRENTISS 
BALDWIN. Date of issue, Dec. 23, 1919. 
Published by the Society, at the Am- 
erican Museum of Natural History, 
New York City. 65 pages; vii plates. 
The first twenty-two pages of this annual 

contain reports of the fifteen meetings 
of the Linnean Society held during the 
year. Besides brief summaries of the 
fourteen papers, chiefly on birds, presented 
before the Society, there is a large number 
of records and notes on the birds of the 
country about New York City, of con 
siderable interest, especially to the bird- 
students of that region. 

One of the questions most frequently 
asked of ornithologists is, ‘How long do 
birds live?’ Data on this subject are 
exceedingly hard to obtain, owing to the 
obvious difficulty of keeping track of a 
wild bird throughout its life, and to the 
unnatural conditions surrounding a cap- 
tive bird. This, however, is but one of the 
many questions on which much light will 
eventually be shed by bird-banding, as is 
called the marking or ringing of birds 
with a numbered aluminum band placed 
around the foot. Heretofore, this has been 
done chiefly with nestlings and chance- 
caught adults, trusting almost entirely 
to luck for ever again laying hands on the 
band. 

Mr. Baldwin’s paper revolutionizes 
this work. His experiences with his own 
ingenious methods, detailed in thirty-five 
pages, show that it is entirely practic- 
able to trap birds in large numbers, to 
handle the for several 
years, sometimes even several times a day 


same individual 
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for weeks, and thus to learn many facts 
of interest concerning longevity, individual 
temperament, return to the same summer 
and winter haunts and way-stations on 
migration, narrowness of individual winter 
range (as a flock of White-throated 
Sparrows within a 1oo-yard radius), etc. 
The fourteen excellent photographs illus- 
trate the nature and locations of Mr. 
Baldwin’s traps and the very important 
methods of holding a wild bird without 
injury to it. Reprints of this article 
may be obtained from the United States 
Biological Survey at Washington, which 
has taken over the supervision of bird- 
banding on this continent. (See Brrp- 
Lore, Vol. XXII, 1920, May-June, p. 157.) 

A list of the 116 members of the Linnzan 
Society and an index to this issue of the 
‘Abstract,’ complete the issue—C. H. R. 


Seconp TEN-YEAR INDEX TO THE Con- 
por. Vols. XI-XX, 1909-1918. By 

. R. PemsBerton, Hollywood, Calif. 

Published by the Cooper Ornithological 

Club, Aug. 15, 1919. 92 pages. Price $3. 

Everyone possessing the last ten vol- 
umes of The Condor should also have a 
copy of this Index to them, and, even 
without the volumes to which it refers, 
the Index alone, with its annotations, 
makes a valuable work of reference. 
Mr. Pemberton deserves the thanks of 
all working ornithologists for the thorough- 
ness with which he has performed this 
‘labor of love.’ 

In this connection it is interesting to 
note that every issue of The Condor con- 
tained in the ten volumes in question has 
been reviewed in Brrp-LorEe, and we 
trust has thereby been brought to the 
attention of many bird-students outside 
the ranks of the Cooper Club.—F. M. C. 


Book News 


The New York Zodlogical Society pub- 
lishes in ‘Zodlogica’ for April, 1920, an 
exceptionally interesting article on the 
courtship of the Sage Grouse with pen and 
ink sketches, and a full-page colored plate 
showing the remarkable poses assumed by 
the male in the mating season. 
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Bird-Lore’s Motto: 
A Bird in the Busb Is Worth Two in the Hand 


ALTHOUGH, for the past ten years, ill- 
health prevented William Dutcher from 
entertaining even the slightest hope of 
taking part in the work of the National 
Association of Audubon Societies, he was 
so closely identified with the origin and 
growth of this organization that annually 
during these ten years he was unanimously 
re-elected to its presidency. Even now that 
he has ‘crossed the Great Divide’ his 
personality, to those who knew him, will 
remain a vital part of the movement to 
which he gave his life, while his name will 
ever be honored by all lovers of birds. 

Mr. Dutcher was a pioneer in the move- 
ment for bird-protection, and it may with 
truth be said that of the hundreds of 
humane and far-sighted people who have 
espoused this cause, no one gave himself 
to it more fully, freely, and ardently than 
did William Dutcher. For a quarter of a 
century he devoted every moment that 
could be spared from the exacting demands 
of New York business life to the labors 
which were so near his heart. Convinced 
of the need for and importance of bird- 
protection, and of the incalculable value 
of birds to man, he labored with an earnest- 
ness, enthusiasm, unselfishness, sincerity, 
and sound judgment that won their just 
reward, and it is due chiefly to William 
Dutcher that American birds now have 
legal rights such as are not enjoyed by 
the feathered citizens of any other country. 
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WE have long known that birds return 
to the same locality, the same nesting-site, 
and even the same nest year after year, 
but it is only recently that we have learned 
they may also pass the winter in the same 
place during successive seasons. Impelled 
by the impulses of the breeding season, 
we have believed that a desire to return 
to the nesting-ground has been stimulated 
and directed by what we term ‘love of 
home,’ but now we learn, through the 
researches of Mr. Baldwin (of which 
mention is made on a preceding page), 
that a bird may journey across the United 
States to winter each year in and near a 
particular thicket. Mr. Baldwin’s meth- 
ods offer a most inviting and promis- 
ing field for research. Now that the work 
of bird-banding has been taken over by 
the Biological Survey, we trust that it will 
receive a new impetus. Doubtless in time 
data will be secured which will enable us to 
answer the frequently asked question, 
“What becomes of the young bird?” The 
assumption is that it returns to the scene 
of its birth, and with birds having a 
restricted range, as, for example, an island, 
we know this to be the truth. But when 
year after year we see birds successfully 
rear their young without apparent increase 
in the number of the species, the fate of 
the young becomes a matter of increasing 
interest to us. 

We can all recall a pair of Phoebes which 
for many successive years have built in 
exactly or essentially the same locality, 
and launched their family into the world 
without additional pairs of Phoebes build- 
ing near the old nest-site the following 
year. Orit may bea colony of Barn Swal- 
lows which for generations has contained 
approximately the same number of nests, 
although each family of two may number 
five or six at the end of the nesting season. 
Do the young as well as old return to the 
same hospitable shelter, and are birth-rate 
and death-rate so evenly balanced that the 
species just holds its own? Bird-banding 
may tell us, and we therefore commend 
Mr. Baldwin’s important paper to those 
who are interested in this subject. 
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SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 


Edited by A. A. ALLEN, Ph.D. 


Address all communications relative to the work of this 
department to the Editor, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


STUDYING BIRDS’ EGGS 


To one who has any appreciation of the beauties of nature, the eggs of 
birds will always make their appeal. Whether it is the unthinking schoolboy 
intent only upon making a collection of all unusual objects, or the most expe- 
rienced naturalist, the discovery of a bird’s nest containing its quota of delicately 
tinted eggs brings a thrill that is long remembered. It is little wonder that the 
ordinary child longs to possess them, and, when not properly directed, accu- 
mulates a drawerful of meaningless treasures which, with lack of care, soon 
lose their beauty and fascination. 

The majority of teachers hesitate to indulge in a discussion of birds’ eggs 
for fear it will stimulate the latent enthusiasm of their children into making 
collections, with resulting destruction to bird-life. They know how little 
encouragement the ‘collecting instinct’ needs to send it rampant throughout 
the school, and they therefore pass over the subject of birds’ eggs with the 
admonition, ‘‘you must not touch,” “it is against the law,” or some other 
phrase intended to destroy interest. This is to be commended if the teacher 
feels that he is unable to control the activities of his children. On the other 
hand, there are few of the older ornithologists living today, men who are doing 
the most for the protection of birds, whose interest did not begin with the mak- 
ing of a collection of birds’ eggs. The use of the field-glass and the observation 
blind for watching birds, and of the camera for recording one’s observations is 
comparatively recent, and the present generation of bird students, in their 
youth, required other means of gratifying that instinct to possess and to pass 
on to others the results of their discoveries. 

In making their collections of birds’ eggs, these older ornithologists gained 
an intimacy with the lives of birds which the majority of field-glass students 
today fail to get, and they had open to them a resource, an outdoor hobby, 
comparable only with that of the bird photographer today. Of course, in 
collecting the eggs which they discovered, they destroyed the possibilities for 
further study of the pair of birds which they robbed, but the bird-watching 
and the nest-hunting that were necessary to the making of extensive collections 
brought to them a knowledge of birds and their ways that is greatly to be envied. 

It is not the writer’s belief that children should be encouraged to make 
collections of birds’ eggs. Quite the contrary. But he does believe that the 
subject should not be shunned as though it were dangerous or forbidden 
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ground, or dismissed as though of little interest. It is perfectly possible to 
utilize the natural interest which children express in these wonderful creations 
of nature toward directing them into channels of further study and therefore 
greater enrichment of their lives. 

Someone has stated that the greatest interest in connection with birds’ 
eggs is what the egg is in (the nest) and what is in the egg (the developing 
bird). While these subjects are momentarily less attractive to the child than 
the delicately colored eggs themselves, the fascination of the eggs can well be 
utilized to direct the child into making further observations of the nest, the 
care given to the eggs by the old birds, and of the young which hatch from the 
eggs. For example: a boy brings a bird’s egg to school. It is a blue egg spotted 
with brown, and the teacher has no idea what bird laid it for he has never seen 
one like it before. The ordinary teacher makes the boy feel that he has com- 
mitted a crime and compels him to take the egg immediately back to the nest 
and the birds that he has robbed, and neither the boy nor the teacher is the 
richer for the experience. The unusual teacher takes the egg and makes the 
boy feel that by doing wrong in taking the egg he has likewise robbed himself 
of the opportunity to watch the birds and suggests that they together try to 
learn what kind of a bird laid the egg. This leads to a discussion of the eggs 
of birds with their various colors, sizes, and shapes, and all the children are 
started in the right direction. They are encouraged to find nests and observe 
how they are concealed, being very careful not to disarrange the leaves or the 
grasses about them so as to make them visible to prying eyes. They write 


descriptions of the nest and how it is concealed, of the eggs and why they are 
colored as they are, and of the old birds and the care they give the eggs. They 
learn how long it takes for the eggs to hatch and what the young are like when 
they hatch. A new field is opened to them. 

Some of the lines of interest in connection with birds’ eggs are suggested in 
the following paragraphs.—A. A. A. 


THE EGGS OF BIRDS 


One who is familiar only with the eggs of domestic fowls has no idea of the 
variety of the colors, shapes, and sizes of the eggs of our native birds. It is no 
exaggeration to state that no pigment color exists that is not represented by 
some tint or shade on the egg of some bird, though, of course, there is little of 
the brilliancy that makes birds’ feathers so attractive. Indeed, it is commonly 
believed that all birds’ eggs are protectively colored. Whether this is true or 
not we shall take occasion to discuss later, but certain it is that from the snowy 
white eggs of the Woodpeckers or the azure-blue eggs of the Thrushes, there 
occurs almost every conceivable combination of ground-color and marking 
until we come to the eggs of the Loons that are often so dark as to appear 
almost black. The change that has taken place in the development of our 
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present-day birds from their reptile-like ancestors in glorifying them with 
feathers and giving them a blood of uniform temperature, has likewise brought 
about this change in the coloration of birds’ eggs, for those of all reptiles are 
white or parchment-like. 

It is interesting to consider the development of the bird from the reptile 
in studying the varied colors and shapes of eggs as they occur today. Un- 
doubtedly the greatest single change that took place was the change from the 
so-called cold-blooded or variable temperature condition of the reptile to that 
of the warm-blooded or constant temperature condition of the birds. This 


\ FLORIDA GALLINULE RETURNING TO ITS NEST AND PROTECTIVELY COLORED EGGS 


change entailed a great many others and modified nearly every activity of the 
bird. Particularly did it modify their nesting habits and the nature of their 
eggs, for the cold-blooded reptile was accustomed to depositing its eggs in the 
sand, in decaying vegetation, or in holes in trees, leaving them for the heat of 
the sun to hatch. It mattered little how much the temperature varied so long 
as they finally received sufficient heat. But after the change to a warm- 
blooded condition had occurred, it was necessary to maintain the eggs at a 
constant temperature, and, as the heat of the sun could not be depended upon 
for this, it became necessary to supply the heat from the bird’s own body and 
the habit of incubating them arose. It was then (with rare exceptions) no 
longer possible to bury them and, of necessity, they were laid on the surface 
of the ground or in cavities where the old birds could be with them. At this 
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time all birds were doubtless laying white eggs, like those of reptiles, for there had 
been no reason for the development of color. And there was yet no reason for 
the development of color on the eggs of birds nesting in dark cavities, nor has 
there ever been in birds like the Woodpeckers, Kingfishers, and their allies 
which nest in holes to 
this day and lay pure 
white eggs. But with 
the birds that began 
laying their eggs on the 
ground it was quite a 
different matter, for 
white was very con- 
spicuous and attracted 
the attention of their 
numerous’ enemies. 
Doubtless these first 
birds found it necessary 
to cover their eggs, even 
as do the Grebes today, 
when they had to leave 
them. Then, through 
the process of ‘natural 
selection,’ pigments, 
intended to make the 
eggs less conspicuous, 


gradually developed, 


and such eggs as those 
of the Terns, Gulls, 
and Gallinules resulted, 
which are colored like 
the ground or the ma- 
terials of the nest and 
are obviously protectively colored. The nests themselves were crude 
affairs and attracted no attention. They were unsafe, however, in times 
of storm and flood, and they gave but little protection to the young birds. 
Fortunately, however, the young were hatched covered with down and were 
able to run about so that they used the nest for only a short time. 

As birds progressed and it was found advantageous to have the eggs hatch 
in shorter periods and to give greater care to the more helpless young, it 
became necessary to build stronger and more comfortable nests, and these, by 
their very size, were necessarily conspicuous unless they could be hidden. The 
various ways in which birds then learned to conceal their nests or to place them 
in inaccessible places is a story in itself, but the fact should be brought out 


NEST AND EGGS OF THE YELLOW-BREASTED CHAT 
The bird conceals the nest and the nest conceals the eggs 
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here that, with the building of a conspicuous nest, it no longer availed the bird 
to lay a protectively colored egg, for whatever concealed the nest would like- 
wise conceal the eggs. It is a fact in nature that a structure exists only so long 
as there is absolute need for it, and that as soon as the need passes, the struc- 
ture gradually degenerates, though it usually persists through a great many 
generations. Examples of this are the tonsils and appendix of man which un- 
doubtedly at one time played a very important part in our metabolism but 
which have long since ceased to function and are in the process of degeneration. 
So, in the coloration of birds’ eggs, while the pigment was originally developed 
as a protective measure before the birds built elaborate nests, the need for those 
colors has gradually passed away with the higher types of birds that build 
conspicuous nests, and the colors are in the process of degeneration. The 
degeneration has progressed more rapidly with some species than with others 
and has resulted in the great variety of ground-colors and markings that we 
find today, most of which must be considered conspicuous. The rate of degene- 
ration is remarkably uniform with most species, however, and so we find today 
that each species lays a characteristic egg and each family has a type of egg 
from which there is little departure. Thus, all Robins lay plain blue eggs and 
so do most of the Thrush family. Spotted Sandpipers lay brownish eggs spotted 
with black and so do most of the shore-birds; Crows lay greenish eggs spotted 
with black and so do the Jays; Orioles lay bluish white eggs streaked with black 
and so do most of the Blackbirds; Warblers lay whitish eggs spotted with 
brown; Vireos, white eggs with just a few black specks, and so on. Occasionally 
one finds a nest in which the eggs show a great deal of variation, as that of the 
Song Sparrow, here illustrated, or that of the Swamp Sparrow in which the 
eggs are plain blue instead of heavily spotted, but these variations probably 
mean but little except perhaps to give added weight to the belief that the 
colors are in the process of degeneration. 

Another fact that has perhaps hastened the change from a protectively 
colored to a conspicuous egg is the fact that a conspicuous egg today often 
benefits the species. It is a well-known fact that most birds do not begin in- 
cubating until the laying of the last egg, and that in the meantime the eggs lie 
exposed to all of the enemies living in the vicinity. It might be thought, there- 
fore, that a protectively colored egg would be beneficial. On the contrary, if 
the bird has selected a nesting-site where some enemy is likely to find the 
nest sooner or later, or if the nest has not been properly concealed, it is far 
better that it should be found at this stage than later, as there would be less 
delay in building a new nest and laying more eggs. Nature provides that the 
bird has very little attachment for its nest during the period of egg-laying, and 
practically all birds desert it upon the least provocation. Too close approach, 
the disarrangement of a single leaf or anything that suggests to the bird that 
its nest has been discovered before incubation has begun is usually sufficient 
to cause it to desert the nest and start again somewhere else. After incubation 
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has once begun, the same bird will permit of a great many liberties, and its 
attachment for its nest increases as incubation progresses, reaching a maximum 
at the time of hatching. A conspicuous egg, therefore, is in reality a benefit 
to the species building a conspicuous nest. 

It has been stated that hole-nesting birds, like Woodpeckers and Kingfishers, 
lay pure white eggs, but there are certain exceptions to this rule which give 
added strength to it and also to that accounting for the degeneration of the 
pigment in birds’ eggs. The exceptions are birds like the Wrens, Nuthatches, 
Chickadees, and Bluebirds which build nests at the bottom of the cavities and 


NEST OF SONG SPARROW SHOWING VARIATION IN THE COLORATION 
OF THE EGGS 


lay spotted or blue eggs. The fact that they build unnecessary nests at the 
bottom of the holes shows that they have come to a hole-nesting habit com- 
paratively recently, for they must have first learned to build their nests in 
the open. The fact that they still do build nests and lay colored eggs indicates 
only the slowness of the course of evolution. It is interesting to note in pass- 
ing, however, that the eggs of the Bluebird are the palest of all the Thrushes’, 
disclosing the trend of evolution in changing what was once doubtless a pro- 
tectively colored egg to a pure white egg. 

It would not be feasible here to discuss the identification of birds’ eggs by 
their color or size, for many kinds can be distinguished only by specialists. 
The only safe way for an amateur to identify most eggs is by identifying the 
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bird that laid them, though with a little experience one can identify at sight 
most of the well-marked eggs. 

The size of birds’ eggs varies with the size of the bird, from those of the 
Hummingbird, which are about the size of beans, to those of the Ostrich, which 
are nearly the size of one’s head. Precocial birds, whose young are hatched in 
a much more advanced state than the altricial birds, necessarily lay larger 

eggs since development 
has to proceed further 
in the egg and more 
food yolk has to be 
stored. The extreme in 
size of egg as compared 
with the size of the 
bird occurs among the 
shore-birds which lay 
but three or four eggs. 
Thus, the eggs of the 
Upland Plover are 
about twice the size of 
those of the Meadow- 
lark, though the birds 
are about the same size, 
and those of the Spotted 
Sandpiper are about 
twice the size of those 
of the Catbird. Preco- 
cial birds like the 
Grouse, which lay a 
large number of eggs, 
lay relatively smaller 
eggs than the shore- 
birds. 

The average num- 


NEST AND EGGS OF THE SWAMP SPARROW ber of eggs laid by 
They are more protectively colored than the eggs of most Sparrows, birds in temperate clim- 
but the pigment is apparently in the process of degeneration and un- ates is four and in the 


spotted eggs sometimes occur e 
' tropics half that num- 


ber. The number has doubtless been fixed through the course of natural 
selection so that it compares favorably to the number of dangers to which 
the eggs and young are exposed. Thus, sea-birds, like the Murres, that 
nest on inaccessible cliffs where there are few enemies, lay but a single 
egg, while the game-birds and water-fowl whose eggs and young are exposed 
to a great many enemies lay from ten to twenty. While the number ina 
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complement is subject to but little variation with each species, it is not at 
all indicative of the fecundity of the bird, for, when the nest is broken up, 
birds will ordinarily lay again and sometimes will continue laying throughout 
the season until they are finally successful in raising their young. The case 
of a Flicker that laid 71 eggs in 73 days has been cited many times, and it is 
not uncommon now-a-days to develop a strain of domestic hens that will lay 
over 200 eggs in a season, though if the eggs are not removed, they ordinarily 
stop laying and begin to incubate when they have laid fifteen to twenty. 

The shape of birds’ eggs varies from those that are quite long and slender, 
through those that are oval or sharply pointed, to those that are nearly spherical. 


EGGS OF THE OSTRICH, HEN, AND HUMMINGBIRD, SHOWING EXTREMES IN THE 
SIZE OF EGGS OF LIVING BIRDS 

Those of the Hummingbird and Ostrich show extremes of shape as well as size. 
The large eggs of shore-birds are sharply pointed, so that they will fit together 
like the pieces of a pie and be more easily covered by the incubating bird. 
Those of the Murres are pointed for another reason—to keep them from blow- 
ing off the cliffs where they are laid without pretense of a nest. The ordinary 
shape of birds’ eggs is oval, a shape which keeps them from rolling freely and yet 
which makes them fit together and be most comfortable for the incubating bird. 

The parts of the bird’s egg are the same as those of the egg of the domestic 
fowl or the same as those of any animal, for that matter, consisting of the yolk, 
the albumen, and the shell, with their respective membranes. The yolk is 
formed entirely in the ovary of the bird, the albumen in the upper two-thirds 
of the oviduct, and the shell in the lower third, the pigment ordinarily being 
the last thing added, though with some birds, like the Emu, the successive 
layers of shell are each pigmented and colored differently from the exterior. 
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The time required for the passage of an egg from the ovary to the exterior is 
somewhat less than 24 hours, so that, ordinarily, one egg is laid each day at 
about the same time until the number is complete. With the laying of the last 
egg, incubation ordinarily begins, though with a few birds like the Owls and 
Bitterns that are less regular in laying their eggs, incubation sometimes starts 
sooner and the young do not all hatch at the same time. Obviously this is a 
disadvantage to the young that hatch late, for it does not give them all an 
equal chance. The period of incubation varies with the size of the egg, larger 
eggs ordinarily requiring longer to hatch than smaller ones, though there are 
some minor exceptions to this rule. Thus, while the Sparrows require but twelve 
or thirteen days, the Hummingbird requires fourteen or fifteen—as long as 
the Robin. The Least Bittern requires 18 days, the Ruffed Grouse 21, the 
Mallard Duck 28, and the Canada Goose about 35 days to hatch. The exact 
time required is not known for many of our common birds, and this is a place 
where even the school child can add to our knowledge by watching the progress 
of the nests which he discovers. Little is known, likewise, concerning the care 
given to the eggs by many birds, how they are turned and how often, which 
parents incubate, when each incubates, and for how long. There is scarcely a 
bird whose nesting activities have been described in detail. Ordinarily, the 
female does most of the incubating and the male stands guard when she leaves 
to feed, but occasionally, even in such brightly colored birds as the Rose- 
breasted Grosbeak, the male seems to share the duties equally, and with the 


Phalaropes, the female allows the male to assume the entire task. The number 
of observations that can be made upon a nest that is favorably situated is 
unlimited and is in itself a sufficient argument against the taking of the eggs 
for a collection. The eggs themselves are interesting, but what happens to 
them is still more so.—A. A. A. 


QUESTIONS 


1. What is the best way to identify birds’ eggs? 
2. How many different kinds of birds’ eggs can you recognize? 

3. Does each family of birds have a type of coloration for the eggs? What is the 
type for the Thrushes, Sparrows, Warblers, Vireos, Blackbirds, Flycatchers, Crows, 
Woodpeckers, Kingfishers, Doves, Owls, Herons, Shorebirds? 

. Do you know of any exceptions to the type in each case? 

. What birds lay white eggs and why? 

. What birds lay protectively colored eggs and why? 

. What birds lay conspicuous eggs and why? 

. How do you account for the origin of color on birds’ eggs? 

. Is the coloration of each species of birds’ eggs constant and how do you account 
plain eggs when they ought to be spotted or abnormally marked eggs? 

10. Is the number of eggs laid by each species ef bird constant? 

11. What determines the number of eggs that a species lays? 

12. Can the number of eggs which a bird normally lays be increased? 

13. How much variation is there in the shape of birds’ eggs and how do you account 


for their various shapes? 
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14. How long does it take for the eggs to hatch of such birds as you know and what 
determines the period? 

15. Do both male and female incubate and how are the eggs cared for during incu- 
bation? 


FOR AND FROM ADULT AND YOUNG 
OBSERVERS 


EARLY SPRING BIRDS 


For days I have been patiently awaiting the arrival of the birds. Winter 
has gone, it is true, but it seems as if spring fears to venture forth. For a time 
I had great hopes, but a cold north wind blew them all to pieces. However, 
Robin and Towhee have been braver than spring and the dignified Grackle is 
also here with us. 

It is surprising how much enjoyment one may obtain while watching these 
three truly common species. One’s eagerness for rare birds is forgotten when 
watching friendly Robin hopping about on the ground, seizing enormous 
earth-worms, and swallowing them with amusing effort, while all the time he 
never takes his eyes off you. 

A flock of Grackles, having a friendly chat in the topmost boughs of some 
tree, also provides means of entertainment. While ‘tchacking’ in a most sociable 
manner, a member of the flock will suddenly fly to another tree, or perhaps 
to the ground, and will be joined presently by one of his comrades. Another 
pair will suddenly take flight into the air and disappear behind the house-tops, 
perhaps to return, perhaps not. Eventually the whole flock will take flight in 
this manner. 

The little Junco, so noticeable by his white outer tail feathers, though not 
a spring migrant, is another interesting character. He is easily recognized, also 
by his note which resembles the twang of a wire. He is almost as friendly as 
the Robin, and if you will sit still but a few moments, he will come hopping 
over, and, perhaps, feed only four or five feet from you. 

So you see our early spring birds also are interesting, though they do not 
give you thrills at sight, and much may be learned in observing their habits.— 
N. TRAVERS HAND (age 13 years). 

P.S. Kindly tell if the earth-worm is beneficial or not, for I have seen the 
Robins consuming many. 

[It is certainly true that much can be learned by observing even the commonest 
birds, and one does not have to be seeing new birds continually in order to have a 
good time. Answering the question about the earth-worms, it is true that a certain 
number of worms are beneficial to the soil, but the Robins do not get enough to do any 
harm, and they do a great deal of good by destroying cutworms, grubs, and other 


destructive insect larve, which are not so conspicuously caught but which are consumed 
in even greater numbers.—A. A. A.] 
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A GREAT BLUE HERON FROM NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Last summer I was camping with about forty other boys on Bear Island, 
Lake Winnepesaukee, N. H. 

One day, just as we were going swimming, some people landed from a row- 
boat with a Great Blue Heron, which they had found on the shore of a cove 
near camp. It seemed to be sick, for it did not try to fly away. 


A SICK GREAT BLUE HERON 
Photographed by John B. May, Jr. 


That noon it was on a point near our landing, and I took several pictures 
of it with my Brownie camera. : 

We had seen Herons every few days all summer. Two years ago we found 
about twenty nests near my father’s camp, Winnetaska, on Squam Lake, a 
few miles from Winnepesaukee. 

I have tried to photograph Chickadees and Song Sparrows in the winter 
and it is lots of fun —Joun B. May, Jr. (age 11 years), Cohasset, Mass. 

[This is an unusually successful picture for a Brownie camera and one that any 
boy could be proud of.—A. A. A.] 


HOW BIRDS’ TASTES DIFFER 


For two or three weeks we have had a suet holder in one of our buckthorn 
trees, and many birds have come there for their dinner. When I come home from 
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school every noon there is at least one Chickadee eating the suet. One day there 
were two Chickadees and two Downy Woodpeckers eating. Later two Cedar 
Waxwings settled in the tree but ate the buckthorn berries and not the suet. 
These birds soon flew away and came back with three other Cedar Waxwings. 
After a minute or two, six others came to eat the berries. The tree swayed with 
the weight of a dozen Cedar Waxwings! I have never seen any Sparrows eating 
the suet—HELEN WHITE 
(Age 12 years), Beverly, Mass. 

{Here is another argument for 
feeding the birds. It not only 
helps the birds through times of 
stress and gives one a great deal 
of pleasure, but it also makes one 


more observant of the habits of 


birds.—A. A. A.] 


THE RETURN OF 
THE GROSBEAK 


On May 25, 1919, a male 
Rose-breasted Grosbeak flew 
in through the open door 
of a glass-enclosed porch. 
There he beat vainly against 
the panes until quite ex- 
hausted, and, when found, 
was picked up and soon re- 
suscitated. Before he was 
thoroughly recovered he 
rested quietly in a boy’s hand 
and was photographed. He 
was also banded (No. 49510). 
He was then let go. He took 
to himself a mate, and they 
built their nest and raised 
their young not far away, 
coming daily for food on the shelf which was near the porch. A neighbor 
very much wished he had come oftener to the shelf so he {might have lost 
fewer of his gooseberries. I, too, would gladly have seen him oftener, 
especially after he began to bring his wife and children. They were with us 
all summer. 

On May 1, 1920, the Grosbeaks returned to us from the South, and, on 
May 2, again one was found in the same porch. When caught, unstunned, 
lo and behold it was banded No. 49510, and we held again in our hands the 


A GROSBEAK FRIEND 
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same bird who had been held and photographed a year before.—GrORGE 
RosBeErts, JR., Lake Forest, Ills. 
[This is a good example of the interesting results being obtained by banding birds. 


The bands have proven not only that birds come back to the same place to nest 
each year, but likewise that some, at least, spend each winter in the same place.—A. A. A.] 


FRIENDLY PIGEONS 


We three girls, Helen, Julia, and Frances Holt, live in the city of Portland, 
Maine. But we have a big lawn with lots of trees and bushes and a large garden. 
We see many birds. We have a Canary and about forty Pigeons. 

About two years ago a very handsome male Pigeon, with his mate, appeared. 
They seemed to be asking for food, because they timidly came on our porch 
and peeked in the window at us. We all went down to our uncle and we each 
took home a handful of oats. (He uses oats for his horses and pigeons.) When 
we got home we put the oats on our lawn and hid to see what would happen. 
Very soon the male came slowly down and looked at the food. It was about 
five minutes before he timidly took one grain of oats. Then he stopped being 
afraid of it and ate greedily until it was all gone. We used our three handfuls 
of oats all up, so we asked father to get us some more. He bought us a big 
bag of oats. 

The next day we noticed the pair of Pigeons taking sticks to our gutter 
right over the pipe that took the water down to the ground. We could see the 
female on her nest from our attic window. All went well for a few days until 
a storm came. The gutter was full of water that couldn’t go down the pipe 
because the nest stopped it up. The poor Pigeon would have been drowned 
if she had stayed there, so very regretfully she left her three precious eggs. 
Gradually the sticks went down the pipe and the eggs followed. 

About two or three days later she built another nest. This time it was on 
a neighbor’s house next door. There she raised her family in safety. One even- 
ing we had some peanuts and we took them outdoors to eat. We left them on 
a bench while we went indoors a minute, and when we came back they were all 
gone. Who did it? The Pigeons! We went in and got some more and he nearly 
ate them out of our hands. In about a week we had trained Pidgeony (the 
male) and Ridgeony (the female) to eat out of our hands when we placed 
them on the grass. In about a month they would fy up on our hands when we 
held them out level with our necks with peanuts on them. The Pigeons in- 
creased to thirty and then to forty. We named almost all of them. They 
stayed with us two years and are still here. 

The next spring a Chipping Sparrow built on a low little spruce tree. 
We visited it too often so the birds moved their nest into a barberry bush on 
the border of our garden. One night we were called over to see an egg on the 
sidewalk near the front of our house. We examined it and found it to be a 
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Chipping Sparrow’s egg. It was warm so we put it in the Chipping Sparrow’s 
nest and in two or three days it hatched! The parents now had an extra baby. 
My! they were proud. 

We have seen a Yellow Warbler’s nest. 

We have also seen on our picnics, Chickadees, Goldfinches, Bobolinks, 
Meadow Larks, Fox Sparrows, English Sparrows, Bluebirds, Blackbirds, 
Crows, Bronzed Grackles, Chipping Sparrows, Cowbirds, Robins, Indigo 
Buntings, Song Sparrows, Wild Ducks, Herring Gulls, Common Terns, Cedar 
Waxwings, Woodpeckers, Downy Woodpeckers, Tree Swallows, Sandpeeps, Barn 
' Swallows, Owls, Sharp-shinned Hawks, Flickers, Phoebes, Ospreys, Sparrow 
Hawks, Red-winged Blackbirds—HELEN Brown Hott (age, 10 years), 
Portland, Maine. 

[The response to kindness which these Pigeons showed is the same as that frequently 
displayed by many of our native birds. The pleasure which they brought to these girls 
might have been augmented had they been real wild birds, but it shows that it is not 


necessary to live in the country or to have uncommon birds about one to truly enjoy 
their company and friendship.—A. A. A.]} 


A NEST CENSUS 


I thought that Brrp-Lore might like to print the number and kinds of 
bird-nests that I have found this year within half a square mile. They are 
as follows: 26 Tree Swallows; 13 Robins; 10 Chipping Sparrows; 3 Song 
Sparrows; 1 Field Sparrow; 8 Bluebirds; 1 Catbird; 1 Oriole; 1 Flicker; 1 
House Wren; 1 Phoebe; 1 Red-eyed Vireo; 1 Kingbird; 1 Grackle; 1 Mead- 
owlark; 1 Red-winged Blackbird; 2 Crows; 4 Chimney Swifts; 3 Barn Swal- 
lows; 10 Cliff Swallows; and two 29-compartment bird houses full of Purple 
Martins. Sincerely yours, 

RALPH CARPENTER, JR., Wolfeboro, N. H. 
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Address all correspondence, and send all remittances for dues and contributions, to 
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Telephone, Columbus 7327 
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Classes of Membership in the National Association of Audubon Societies for the Protection of Wild 


Birds and Animals: 


$5 annually pays for a Sustaining Mombecshle 

$100 paid at one time constitutes a Life Membership 
$1,000 constitutes a person a Patron 

$5,000 constitutes a person a Founder 
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Form or BEQuestT:— 


I do hereby give and bequeath to the National Association of Audubon 


Societies for the Protection of Wild Birds and Animals (Incorporated), of the City of New York. 


WILLIAM DUTCHER, 1846-1920 
a TS 


William Dutcher, the President of the 
National Association of Audubon Socie- 
ties, died July 1, 1920, at his home in 


Chevy Chase, Md. On Oct. 19, 1910, while 
at his home in Plainfield, N. J., he was 
stricken with paralysis which totally de- 
prived him of the power of speech and the 
ability to write anything but his own name. 
For nearly ten years he lived in this most 
unfortunate condition. During the most 
of this time his mind was bright and he 
always took the greatest interest in read- 
ing or hearing of the developments of the 
National Association’s activities. His 
name will always be revered and his mem- 
ory cherished for the great work he did in 
the interests of American bird-protection 
during his active career in this cause, which 
extended over a period of fifteen years 
(1896-1910). 

In 1896-97 he was Chairman of the 
Committee on Bird Protection of the 
American Ornithologist’s Union. In the 
year 1900, Abbott H. Thayer, the por- 
trait painter, approached various mem- 
bers of this Committee, suggesting that a 
fund be raised for employing guards to 
protect sea-bird colonies along the Atlan- 


tic coast. Mr. Thayer writes that William 
Dutcher alone had faith in the plan and 
offered to learn the location of these bird 
colonies and engage wardens to guard them 
if money could be provided for the pur- 
pose. Mr. Thayer thereupon raised a 
fund of $1,400, and the protection of sea- 
bird colonies was that year begun under 
Mr. Dutcher’s direction. When Novem- 
ber came he was again made Chairman of 
the Union’s Committee on Bird Protection, 
which position he occupied for some years. 

Audubon Societies were at that time in 
operation in many parts of the country, 
and in the fall of 1900 the National Com- 
mittee of Audubon Societies was inaugu- 
rated. On April 4, 1902, when the Com- 
mittee was formed in permanent shape, 
Mr. Dutcher was made Chairman. 

That fall the third conference was held 
in Washington, D.C. The delegates pres- 
ent pledged a fund of $600 to defray the 
expense of a stenographer for the Chair- 
man’s use. Mr. Dutcher found this sum 
inadequate for his ambitious undertakings, 
even with the aid of the Thayer collec- 
tions. He and others, therefore, appealed 
to the public for support, and the income 
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of the Committee for the year 1904 closely 
approached $5,000. 

Mr. Albert Wilcox, of New York City, 
had become interested in the movement 
for bird-protection and that year not only 
made a contribution to clear the Com- 
mittee of its deficit but offered to will the 
Committee a substantial sum if it would 
incorporate. This led to the incorpora- 
tion of The National Association of Audu- 
bon Societies for the Protection of Wild 
Birds and Animals, in January, 1905, Mr. 
Dutcher being one of its thirty founders. 
By the unanimous vote of the Directors 
he was chosen President, a position he 
held until the time of his death. 

During the six years of his activity in 
this office, he accomplished more for the 
cause which lay so near to his heart than 
most men are privileged to achieve in a 
lifetime. 

All the time that could be spared from 
his duties as a general agent of the Pru- 
dential Life Insurance Company was given 
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joyfully and without remuneration to the 
cause of bird-protection. He was the 
leader in many campaigns for bird-protec- 
tive laws, conducted wide educational 
propaganda, and continued his great in- 
terest in the guarding of water-bird colo- 
nies and the establishment of Government 
bird reservations. His correspondence grew 
heavy and much of his writing was done 
at home in the evening after most men’s 
work was over. He was at all times most 
kindly and lovable in his associations with 
others and by his zeal and unusual per- 
sonality he drew many workers into the 
field of bird-protection. 

Mr. Dutcher was born in Stelton, N. J., 
in 1846, and was buried in Hillside Ceme- 
tery, Plainfield, N. J., July 6, 1920. His 
death occurred just as Brrp-Lore is going 
to press, which prevents the presentation 
of a more adequate account of his character 
and achievements. This it is planned to 
present later. 


THE DEAD EAGLES OF ALASKA NOW NUMBER 8,356! 


In January, 1919, through these columns, 
the Association first advised the public of 
the nefarious bounty law in Alaska, which 
provides for the payment of 50 cents for 
Bald Eagle killed in that terri- 
In the May-June issue of the same 


every 
tory. 
year there appeared an account of our 
efforts to secure, at the last session of the 
Alaska Legislature, the repeal of this law. 

These articles attracted the attention of 
others who in turn have voiced their op- 
position to the idea of Alaska seeking to 
exterminate these noble birds. The Asso- 
ciation has put in motion certain move- 
ments which we have reason to believe 
will, before long, result in the repeal of 
this law. In the meantime the slaughter 
of Eagles goes merrily on at the rate of 
200 a month. 

The following letter, dated April 22, 
1920, and written by the Secretary of the 
Alaska Fish and Game Club, brings up to 
date the available information regarding 
the slaughter of these birds. 


My dear Pearson: 

Complying with the request as stated 
in your letter of April 13, it is advised 
that the Territorial records show that 
since last reporting to you as of date De- 
cember 6, 1918, bounty has been paid upon 
3,256 Eagles or a total of 8,356 since the 
passage of the act and its taking effect. 

A vast difference is noted in the number 
of this bird showing in southeastern and 
western Alaska and it is a safe prediction 
that if the slaughter continues for a few 
years longer the species will become 
practically extinct in this country. The 
number upon which bounty has been paid 
does not cover all which have been de- 
stroyed, for it is agreed between hunters 
that many a bird which has been shot is 
not recovered. Various estimates have 
been made as to the proportion of those 
brought in for bounty to those destroyed 
ranging from 25 to so per cent. It is 
believed that out of every four shot, three 
are reported for bounty, the other is either 
lost in the woods or is seriously wounded 
and subsequently dies. 

It will be a pleasure to respond to any 
of your inquiries from time to time, so 
do not hesitate to command. 

Very sincerely, 
C. D. GARFIELD, Secretary 
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THE JUNIOR ORGANIZATION FOR 


June 1, 1920, brought to an end the 
tenth year of the Association’s efforts in 
the organization of children into bird- 
study clubs. Never before has there been 
such a response from teachers and pupils. 
During the past year 8,398 Junior Audu- 
bon Clubs were formed, with a total paid 
membership of children. The 
membership exceeded that of last year by 
101,169, and the enrollment would have 
been greater had the Association been 
financially able to respond to all the re- 
quests for bird-study material that were 
made. 
supply the children as their fees amounted 
to, it can readily be seen that our work of 
organization ultimately came to an end 
when our Junior fund of $27,500 became 
exhausted. This occurred during the 
month of May. From that time on it be- 
came necessary to return the fees forwarded 


280,963 


As it costs about twice as much to 


by teachers who were anxious to enroll their 
classes in the Audubon cause. Up to 
June 1 these fees to the number of 14,950 
had been sent back to disappointed chil- 
dren, and this condition must continue 
until the new supply of literature for the 
coming year is ready for distribution in 
the autumn. 

As for several years past, the Association 
this year received $20,000 for this work 
from an unnamed benefactor, and seventy 
other friends contributed to make up the 
remainder that was used. Their names, 
with amounts, will be published later, in 
connection with the annual report of the 
Association. 

The increased cost of all matters in con- 
nection with printing will make it im- 
possible to extend the privilege of Junior 
Members to the extent of the past year 
unless contributions for this work should 
increase. The following statement shows 
the distribution of the Junior Clubs and 
the Junior membership for the school year 
of 1919-20. 


1919-20 


States Junior Clubs Members 
Alabama . . a 14 417 
Alaska .. I 82 
Arizona. . ‘ i 10 254 
Arkansas... . ' ae 22 868 
California . 7,167 
Colorado 4,680 
Connecticut 16,254 
Delaware ..... 4,693 
District of Columbia . 278 
Ee ae 702 
Georgia. . 1,260 
Idaho 1,107 
Illinois 12,960 
Indiana. . 6,716 
Iowa . 8,460 
Kansas . 2,099 
Kentucky . 1,503 
Louisiana . 363 
Maine ; 1,502 
Maryland... . 2,462 
Massachusetts . 25,240 
Michigan 7,149 
Minnesota. . 11,020 
Mississippi 510 
Missouri 3,322 
Montana 1,370 
Nebraska. . 3,051 
Nevada... . 127 
New Hampshire 2,089 
New Jersey 15,492 
New Mexico 368 
New York 37,817 
North Carolina 960 
North Dakota 1,034 
_ ee 24,120 
Oklahoma 1,018 
Oregon 3,815 
Pennsylvania 25,037 
Rhode Island 666 
South Carolina 1,514 
South Dakota . 1,140 
Tennessee. . : 774 
Texas 1,405 
Utah . . 608 
Vermont 1,124 
Virginia 1,655 
Washington . . 5,883 
Wisconsin . . 2,019 
Wisconsin . . al 7,869 
Wyoming . Sadat 421 
Canada. . 17,893 
SHE kc —s- 20 
Totals 


. 8,398 280,963 
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EXPLORING FOR NEW BIRD COLONIES 


By T. GILBERT PEARSON 
Illustrated with Photographs by the Author 


Our success of recent years in guarding 
colonies of Egrets and other rare birds in 
the southern states, coupled with the 
alarming decrease of these birds in regions 
where we have not employed wardens, 
warrants the Association in making more 
extended efforts in behalf of these perse- 
cuted species. The desirability of locating 
other colonies of birds and making a sur- 
vey of the general situation in some of the 
new or little-known regions, led the Sec- 
retary the past year to undertake explora- 
tions in some of the southern states. 

On May 4, 1920, in company with H. H. 
Brimley, an inspection was made of the 
‘Crane Neck’ Heron colony on Orton Pond, 
Brunswick County, North Carolina. We 
had visited this interesting place in the 
intervals ever since first discovering the 
colony one June day twenty-two years 
ago, and it was painful to note that the pas- 
sage of the years has played sad havoc with 
the Herons of this region. Representatives 
of all the birds formerly frequenting this 
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LOOKING UPWARD IN THE ORTON 
NESTS AND FOUR NESTS OF THE GREAT BLUE HERON 


. 


HERON ROOKERY. 


special group of cypress trees were present, 
but four of the species, viz., the Little Blue 
Heron, Louisiana Heron, Black-crowned 
Night Heron, and Snowy Egret had collec- 
tively shrunk from at least 2,000 to not 
more than 150 individuals. The two re- 
maining species, however, appear to have 
held their own in numbers. In fact, we 
thought them more numerous than they 
were ten years ago. The nests of these 
large birds were in tall cypresses and so 
located that we were unable to devise any 
means of accurately determining their 
numbers. However, after much time 
passed in counting nests and seeking to 
avoid duplications, we at length estimated 
the colony to contain about seventy-five 
occupied nests of the Egret (egretia), and 
one hundred nests of the Great Blue Heron. 
Since my first visit in 1898, two other 
flourishing colonies of Herons in the neigh- 
borhood, both of which contained Egrets, 
have ceased to exist. The Crane Neck, 
with one exception, is today the colony 


IN SIGHT ARE TWO EGRET 
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H. H. BRIMLEY LOOKING INTO A WOOD DUCK’S NEST. ENTRANCE IS SEEN INSIDE 


CIRCLE 
farthest north of all the breeding groups of 
Egrets of which I have knowledge in the 
eastern United States. 

The bird-life on and about Orton Pond 
is various and abundant. Prothonotary 
and Yellow-throated Warblers are plenti- 
ful. The of Chuck-Will’s-Widows 
were constantly in the air of evenings, and 
the birds often came within sixty feet of 
our camp. Mockingbirds, Brown Thrash- 
ers, Catbirds, Orioles, and Carolina Wrens 


cries 


were singing on all sides, while, clear above 
all the melody of music, came the ringing 
note of the Bob-White. Wood Ducks 
were abundant. Two of their nests were 
found in hollow trees. One nest, discovered 
May 3, held eleven eggs and two days later 
it was found that another had been added. 


PEEP HOLE IS VISIBLE JUST UNDER MR. BRIMLEY’S ARM 


A flourishing colony of breeding Ospreys 
occupy Orton Pond. A survey of about 
four-fifths of the pond yielded forty-two 
nests, all but six of which were unquestion- 
ably occupied. At this date eggs were 
just being deposited and in only a few 
cases did the actions of the birds indicate 
that incubation had begun. The nests are 
occupied for a great number of years and 
become huge affairs four feet or more in 
thickness. They appear to be built en- 
tirely of dead pine limbs from which the 
needles have fallen, but to which the bark 
still adheres. The long gray moss (Til- 
landsia) of the region appears to be the 
only other material used, and the nests are 
usually lined with it. At times long frag- 
ments of moss become entangled in the 


SAMPLES OF THE FORTY-TWO OSPREY NESTS ON ORTON POND, NORTH CAROLINA 
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talons of the birds and stream out behind 
when they rise from the nest. 

An interesting feature about these Fish 
Hawk nests is that, without exception, they 
have all been built over the water. A cur- 
ious feature about the behavior of these 
birds is observable in the fact that al- 
though the waters of the pond abound in 
fish, they seem never to attempt to catch 
any of them, but appear to seek their prey 
in the salt waters of the ocean, twelve or 
fifteen miles distant. 

Orton Pond is on Orton Plantation, a 
baronial estate owned and magnificently 
preserved by James Sprunt of the nearby 
city of Wilmington. Mr. Sprunt, who has 
long been a member of the National Asso- 
ciation, extended to us a welcome and a 
hospitality which no words of mine could 
adequately describe. 

From North Carolina my duties led me 
to Charleston, S. C., where, in company 
with Miss Laura M. Bragg, of the Charles- 
ton Museum, an expedition was made up 
the Cooper River to the Coming Tee Plan- 
tation in an effort to locate a colony of 
Egrets said to be nesting in the rice-re- 


serve pond. Eight large Egrets were seen, 
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but our search for their breeding-place was 
without avail. 

West Feliciana Parish, Louisiana, to 
which place I next journeyed, is a realm 
of interest to the ornithologist. Here it 
was that Audubon for a time studied birds 
and made many of his famous drawings. 
The country must be much as it was in 
Audubon’s day, and quiet and refinement 
reigns from deep galleries as they did a 
hundred years ago. 

Of the natural beauties of the region 
Audubon wrote: “Rich magnolias covered 
with fragrant blossoms, the holly, the 
beech, the tall yellow poplars, the hilly 
ground, and even the red clay, all excited 
my admiration.” 

In the heart of the Audubon country I 
was graciously received in the home of 
Edward Butler, another member of the 
Association. For many days he and his 
brother Robert spared no exertion to make 
my visit enjoyable and to assist me in ex- 
ploring the country far and wide. In their 
company I was privileged to visit Oakley, 
the old plantation house that stands just 
as it did when in 1821 Audubon lived there 
and taught painting to ‘“‘my beautiful Miss 
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“OAKLEY” THE LOUISIANA PLANTATION HOME WHERE AUDUBON TAUGHT PAINT- 
ING TO MISS PIERRIE 
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Pierrie,’’ whose fresh young face has been 
preserved in a painting that still hangs on 
the wall of this historic home. 

At Bayou Sara I was met by R. H. 
Stirling, who was assigned by the State 
Conservation Commission to be my guide 
while in the state. On May 14, near the 


town of Jackson, we visited a Heron col- 
ony which contained probably forty pairs 


of Snowy Egrets, in addition to many 
Little Blues, Louisiana, and Black-crowned 
Night Herons. A warden was at once em- 
ployed to guard this colony. 

Traveling by automobile northward into 
Wilkinson County, Mississippi, a swamp 
known locally as ‘The Burn’ was investi- 
gated in diminutive pirogues. This proved 
to be the home of many water-birds, in- 
cluding perhaps 200 pairs of Little Blue 
Herons, 8 pairs of Yellow-crowned Night 
Herons, 12 pairs of Snowy Egrets, and at 
least 75 pairs of Water Turkeys. Many 
nests were examined. Egrets have nearly 
all been killed in this section, but 10 or 
12 pairs of Snowies were observed, and a 
local man was engaged to guard the colony. 
If it can be protected a few years it should 
become one of the most important breed- 
ing-places of water-birds in that section of 
the country. 

Down in Cameron Parish, Louisiana, I 
was greatly disappointed to find that the 
Roseate Spoonbills discovered a few years 
ago in Black Bayou were no longer to be 
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found. A scientific expedition, with col- 
lecting permits, visited this colony last 
year with the result that the surviving 
Spoonbills had not again returned. A small 
colony of Herons, which‘included perhaps 
half a dozen Snowy Egrets, constituted the 
total water-bird life found here on May 18. 
Farther south in the same Parish, however, 
a splendid surprise awaited us. Here, on 
what is locally known as ‘Bird Island’ on 
Cameron Farm, there is located a colony 
of Herons in which I counted forty Snowy 
Egrets and five of the large Egrets. Here, 
to my delight, I found breeding Spoonbills 
and 87 were in sight at one time, sailing 
around in the air over the trees. At this 
time no young were visible, and the 
75 nests examined contained sets of eggs 
varying from three to five in number. 
The warden whom I employed to guard the 
place has since reported that the number 
of Spoonbills increased to the neighbor- 
hood of two hundred shortly after my visit. 

At Aransas Pass, on the coast of Texas, 
I was met by William L. and Irene Finley 
who had journeyed there by appointment 
from Portland in order that we might work 
together in some of the interesting bird- 
colonies on the Texas coast. We were re- 
ceived as guests aboard the ‘Jim Duke,’ a 
stout gasoline boat with adequate cabin 
space for our party, owned by the State 
Game, Fish, and Oyster Commission. In 
this we traveled northward eighty miles 
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BROWN PELICANS, OLD AND YOUNG, LEAVING DUNHAM’S ISLAND, TEXAS 


or more, visiting many islands that were 
the home of numgous sea-birds. 

One of the places where we stopped was 
Dunham’s Island, at the northern extrem- 
ity of Aransas Bay. This is merely a little 
lump of oyster shells about a hundred and 


fifty feet long and from fifteen to twenty- 
five feet wide. We found it occupied by a 
community of Brown Pelicans that were 
engaged in caring for their young. Nearly 
all the eggs had hatched and all the young, 
with the exception of perhaps half a dozen, 
were large enough to leave the island and 


swim away when we came among them. 
Three hundred and four young were 
counted. As these Pelican squabs moved 
along over the shells they continually dis- 
gorged fish upon which they had recently 
been fed. An examination of these showed 
that with the exception of three individuals 
all these fish were menhaden, which, as I 
discovered during my cruise of the Gulf 
Coast for the United States Food Admin- 
istration in 1918, constitutes the principal 
food for our eastern North American Brown 
Pelicans while in the juvenile stage. 


GROUPS OF MENHADEN DISGORGED BY YOUNG PELICANS 
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On other islands many nests were found 
of the Black Skimmer and Laughing Gull. 
As we were wading along the shore one 
night, fishing for flounders, we came upon 
a young Oyster-catcher which was not old 
enough to fly and yet had sufficient strength 
to run with astonishing rapidity. One day, 
a Western Willet arose crying from its nest 
that held four eggs, hidden in the grass. 
Nests of the Mourning Dove and Night- 
hawk also were found on these low-lying 
Hidden under 
a cluster of dead mesquite bushes and girt 


islands of sand and shells. 
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NESTING ON ‘SECOND CHAIN-OF-ISLANDS,’ TEXAS 


about by groups of prickly pear cactus, 
two young Black Vultures were discovered 
that proved to be interesting subjects for 
the moving-picture camera. 

On the Second Chain-of-Islands, situ- 
ated between Mesquite and San Antonio 
Bays, we visited a colony of Herons which 
I had found in 1918. Last year the islands 
were washed by heavy seas and much of 
their Also, they 
had been greatly reduced in size. On six of 


vegetation destroyed. 


them birds were breeding. Nests and young 
of the Ward’s Heron, Louisiana Heron, 


YOUNG REDDISH EGRETS, IN BLUE AND WHITE PHASES OF PLUMAGE 
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MR. AND MRS. FINLEY PHOTOGRAPHING YOUNG BLACK VULTURES 


Black-crowned Night Heron, and Great- 
tailed Grackle were numerous. 

To us the most interesting of the group 
was the Reddish Egret, as at this time we 
knew of no other place in the United States 
where this rare bird was to be found breed- 
ing. We estimated that of this species 


there were about five hundred pairs. The 

old birds were not shy, and it was easy to 

photograph them in the open, while, with 

the aid of a blind, Mr. and Mrs. Finley 

secured at close range excellent moving 

pictures of this hitherto unfilmed bird. 
(To be concluded) 


OUR NATIONAL PARKS ARE THREATENED 


On April 23, 1920, a notice was sent to 
all organizations affiliated with the Nat- 
ional Association calling attention to the 
bill, then pending in Congress, to allow 
commercial interests to exploit Yellow- 
stone National Park for their own purposes. 
Request was made that the officers of these 
various organizations at once communi- 
cate with their congressmen and senators 
and express their opposition of the meas- 
The was immediate and 
generous, and later a hearing on the merits 
of the bill was secured. 

The National Association, with others 
interested, was present to oppose the Smith 
Yellowstone Park Irrigation Easement Bill 
when it came up before the Rules Com- 
mittee of the House, May 25. Our efforts 
were successful and the bill was not re- 
ported out of Committee. Temporarily, 
it is killed, but it will no doubt be brought 
forward again. 

There seems an organized effort on foot 
to break down the national park system— 
to use for commercial purposes these rest- 
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ing-places whose value for recreation is so 
much more important than it is for com- 
mercial uses. 
these parks and behold their beautiful 
scenery and their bits of untouched nature, 
gain from these visits a new freshness of 
mind and a new vigor of body that is worth 
more—will produce more wealth for the 
country—than can be had from all the 
water or the power or the timber that could 
be taken from them. 

Some of these parks have been handed 
over to the citizens of this country for the 
specific purpose of benefit and enjoyment. 
They were established as pleasure-grounds. 
It is no more fitting that they should be 
used for money-making projects than it 
would be to build loft buildings in Lincoln 
Park, Chicago, or in Central Park, New 
York City. 

If Congress understood the rights o* the 
people in these parks and the feeling the 
people have for them it would refuse to 
legislate to abridge these rights. That 
Congress does not fully sense the public’s 


Men and women who visit 
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desire to keep the parks at all times abso- 
lutely free from exploitation has recently 
been shown in its passage of the Water 
Power Bill. This astonishing document 
gives to the Secretaries of War, Interior, 
and Agriculture absolute power to pass on 
requests for using the water-power in the 
various public lands, including ‘National 
Parks and Reservations.’ President Wilson 
signed the bill and it is now a law. 
Forty-eight years ago Yellowstone Park 


was established and others have since been 
created. Up to the present time only by an 
act of Congress could the sanctity of these 
parks be violated in any way. Now Con- 
gress has seen good to delegate this power 
to three men. The main ray of hope in 
this situation is that a movement is on 
foot to secure the repeal of this new water- 
power law in so far as it effects national 
parks and reservations. 


ANOTHER CAT ORDINANCE 
ORDINANCE No. 1694 


Miss Gertrude Huber, who is Chairman 
of a Committee appointed by the local 
Audubon Society and Burroughs Nature 
Club of Massillon, Ohio, to foster an or- 
dinance for the control of stray cats, has 
written that as result of their efforts the 
following ordinance has recently been put 


into operation: 

Title—To provide for the regulation 
of cats in the city limits. 

WHEREAS stray and unrestrained cats 
wandering about the City of Massillon, 
have become a menace to the public health 
and a source of damage to gardens, and 
have been and are destroying large numbers 
of birds living and nesting within the 
limits of the city, and such cats should 
be restrained or destroyed in order to 
promote the health, comfort, and wel- 
fare of the inhabitants of the city, 

THEREFORE be it ordained by the Coun- 
cil of the City of Massillon, State of Ohio, 

Section 1—Stray Cat. The term ‘stray’ 
cat as used in this ordinance shall be held 
construed to mean any cat within the 
limits of the City of Massillon and not 
on the premises of the owner or kee, er 
thereof. 

Section 2—Unrestrained Cat. The term 
‘unrestrained cat’ as used in this ordinance 
shall be held and construed to mean any 
cat not controlled or kept in proper con- 
finement by the owner or keeper thereof as 
hereinafter provided. 

Section 3—When a Nuisance. The per- 
mitting or keeping of any stray or un- 
restrained cats within the limits of the 
City of Massillon, contrary to the terms 
of th‘= ordinance, is hereby declared to be 
a nuisance and any and all such cats shall 
be restrained or destroyed as provided by 
this ordinance, and the owners and keepers 
thereof shall be subject to the fines hereby 
imposed for any violation of this ordinance. 


Section 4—Control and Restraint of 
Cats. No person shall cause or permit 
any cat or cats owned or kept by him or 
her to run at large, or upon the premises 
of any other person, within the City of 
Massillon between the hours of 7 r.m. 
and 9 A.M. of each and every day during 
the breeding season of the birds, to wit: 
from April 1 to September 20, both inclusive 
of each and every year. 

Section 5—Police Control. It shall be 
the duty of the chief of police, his assis- 
tants, and all policemen of the City of 
Massillon to warn any owner or keeper of 
any cat who violates any of the provisions 
of this ordinance that upon a second viola- 
tion the cat will be killed and if after such 
warning any such owner or keeper again 
violates the provisions hereof by neglecting 
to restrain his cat as herein provided, such 
cat shall be forthwith killed by such officer 
in some humane manner. 

Section 6—Trespass. All persons shall 
have the right to kill any and all stray 
or unrestrained cats trespassing upon their 
premises at any and all times, and the own- 
ers or keepers of such cats so killed shall 
have no right of redress therefor. 

Section 7—Penalties. Any person violat- 
ing any of the provisions of this ordinance 
shall be subject to have his or her cat 
taken up and killed as herein provided, and 
shall also be subject to a fine of not less 
than $2 nor more than $5 for each viola- 
tion of this ordinance. 

Section 8—This ordinance shall take 
effect and be in force from and after the 
earliest period allowed by law. 

Passed June 14, 1920. 


NEW LIFE MEMBERS 
Enrolled from May 1 to July 1, 1920 
Achilles, Mrs. G. S. 


Adler, Mrs. Max 
Benninghofen, Carrie 


Browning, William H. 
Campbell, Edward K. 
Carr, Mrs. S. C. 
Constable, Mrs. F. A. 
Cooley, Charles P. 
Cowles, W. H. 

Crabb, Robert 

Cram, Lily C. 
Darlington, Mary O’Hara 
Doscher, Charles 

Eden, John H. 

Edge, Mrs. C. N. 
Erickson, Mrs. A. W. 
Fell, Emma Trego 
Fisher, R. T. 

Forbes, Mrs. Dora Delano 
Foster, Julia R. 

Fuller, Horace A. 
Gardiner, Sarah D. 
Graves, Mrs. Henry S. 
Gray, Roland 

Gunther, George 
Hathaway, Mrs. Horatio 
Herrmann, F. 

Hoe, Mrs. Richard M. 
Holden, Mrs. Geo. A. 
Hoopes, Mrs. Maurice 
Jackson, P. T. 

Jennings, Mrs. Oliver G. 
Jones, Amelia H. 

Kerr, Mrs. John C. 
Knowlton, Mrs. Myra 


Knowlton, W. M. (In Memoriam) 


Livingston, Miss A. P. 
McBride, Mrs. Lee 
McGregor, Tracy W. 
McKee, Mrs. James R. 
Matheson, Wm. J. 
Metcalf, Manton B. 
Milligan, Mrs. Robert 
Morris, Anna 

Myers, Mrs. Harriet Williams 
Nichols, John Treadwell 
Nichols, Mrs. John W. T. 
Pack, Mrs. Charles L. 
Pagenstecher, Friede 
Parker, Mrs. William L. 
Parsons, Robert L. 
Penfold, Edmund 

Powers, F. B. 

Raskob, Mrs. John J. 
Sabin, Mrs. D. D. 
Schlaet, Mrs. Arnold 
Storrow, Mrs. Jas. Jackson 
Strauss, Charles 

Strong, Mrs. H. A. 

Van Gerbig, Mrs. Barend 
Wadsworth, Mrs. W. Austin 
West, Dr. Wm. E. 
Wetmore, Edith M. 
Whitney, Mrs. G. G. 
Wilcox, William G. 
Woodward, Lemuel F. 
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NEW SUSTAINING MEMBERS 


Enrolled from May 1 to July 1, 1920 


Audubon Society of Irvington 
Bishop, Mrs. Jane M. 
Blakeslee, Phebe S. 

Bond, Mrs. Charles H. 
Bray, Mabel F. 

Brooks, Louise W. 

Camp, R. D. 

Cook, F. L. 

Countryman, Katharine S. 
Crompton, Mrs. Isabel M. 
Dilts, F. B. 

Dominick, Gayer G. 
Draper, Mrs. B. H. B. 
Eddy, Mrs. James A. 
Ehrich, Mrs. J. S. 
Estabrook, Mrs. C.S 

Eth: *ge, Mrs. Antoinette H. 
Fleitmann Henry T. 
Gatzert, )lr~ August 
Gibbons, Kebecca Donaldson 
Guggenheim, Mrs. Harry F. 
Guild, Mrs. S. E. 
Heineken, William P. 
Holden, Mrs. Hendrick S. 
Hollis, Thomas 

Horton, James B. 

Houle, Mrs. George 
Johnson, Elizabeth M. 
Krieger, Geneva 
Lippincott, Mrs. M. M. 
Mason, Edward F. 

Monks, Mrs. R. H. 

Morrill, Mrs. J. J. 

Morrill, Sidney A. 

Morris, Emily E. 

Nichols, Leslie I. 

Osborne, Lithgow 

Province of Quebec Society 
Rand, Harry Seaton 

Raney, M. Llewellyn 
Rennell, Mrs. F. W. 

Rust, Mrs. W. A. 

St. Petersburg Audubon Society 
Scherer, J. F. 

Shedd, Belle 

Shupee, George C. 
Stillman, Clara F. 
Thomson, Mrs. H. C. M. 
Valentine, Mrs. Gerace E. 
Wainwright, S. H. 

Walker, Irving E. 

Walker, Mrs. Robert S. 
Ward, Mrs. M. E. 
Wayland, Mrs. John E. 
Webster, Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence, Jr. 
Whittemore, Grace 

Wilson, Mr. and Mrs. R. J. 
Worcester, Miss M. C. 


